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at Harvard. Five years before, at the age of eighteen, he had 

taken a Master’s degree at Furman University, of which his 
father, Dr. Charles Manly, was president; and in the interval he had 
taught in secondary schools. His father was a notable man in the 
South of his time, a Baptist minister and a college president. In his 
later years Charles Manly was distinguished by a rare simplicity, 
gentleness, and kindliness. His wife was a striking figure of a woman, 
who gave an impression of great independence and force of character. 
The influence of such parents upon their eldest child must have been 
favorable to his development and may have been in part responsible 
for that intellectual morality which distinguished him throughout his 
life; that they also transmitted to him an unusual heredity is evident 
from the fact that their younger sons in course of time reached emi- 
nence in entirely different fields. 

It would be difficult to determine the effect of Harvard upon 
Manly. He was not a man who could be educated by any person or 
institution. Once he remarked that he had yet to see the system 
which could prevent a man eager for an education from getting edu- 
cated. Certainly he needed little guidance to become eminent in any 
sphere of activity in which he chose to place himself. That fact was 
demonstrated later when, with no training except what he gave him- 
self in studying the ciphers used by eccentric persons to prove Bacon’s 


[: THE autumn of 1888 John Manly entered the graduate school 
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authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, he organized a section of codes 
and ciphers in the military intelligence division of the United States 
Army which almost at once was functioning successfully. At Harvard 
the men with whom he associated at least showed him what scholar- 
ship is and did nothing to hamper his progress. The story always told 
of his activity at Harvard is that he read the Harvard library through. 
And that, no doubt, in essentials is true. His phenomenal memory in 
later years retained quite exactly the ideas and information gained in 
his reading at that time as well as afterward. But of course the 
scholars of Harvard influenced him. In particular, he often referred to 
Sheldon, and acknowledged that he had learned what language is and 
how it acts from that great philologist. He used to speak of Child, too, 
and perhaps more of Kittredge, from personal association with whom 
he felt he had gained much. 

After taking his doctorate in 1890 and teaching Anglo-Saxon at 
Radcliffe for a year, Manly accepted a call to Brown University and 
became one of the chief members of the English staff there. At that 
time he had more experience with undergraduates than he was ever 
to have again, and he entered with enthusiasm into the task of organ- 
izing and teaching courses which would improve their English and 
stimulate their interest in literature. 

Meanwhile a new University had been founded at Chicago, and 
President Harper in a few years had gathered around him a group of 
scholars which made its faculty a recognized force in the higher educa- 
tion of the country. His inquiries as to promising men for his English 
department had elicited information which convinced him that 
Manly should be secured. The story told—and it is so characteristic 
of both men that one must regard it as substantially true—is that 
Harper offered Manly a post, beginning with an assistantship and, at 
each refusal, rising grade by grade to the headship of the department. 
Even then, it is clear, Manly was sure of himself. 

At Chicago, when he came in 1898, Manly found a relatively small 
English department, the members of which were devoted, in the main, 
rather to teaching than to scholarship. Most of them remained with 
him and, responding to the stimulus which his presence provided, in 
course of time produced works either of research or of criticism. To 
this nucleus he added from time to time men interested in research: 
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JOHN MATTHEWS MANLY 3 


from other universities Cross, Crane, and Craigie; from the students 
trained at Chicago Baskervill, Knott, Sherburn, Miss Rickert, Miss 
Albright, Millett, and Wilt. 

His influence, however, was by no means limited to his own depart- 
ment. It was felt pervasively in all fields of the humanities and had 
much to do with the building-up of other departments and with educa- 
tional policies throughout the graduate school. In addition he was 
instrumental in founding Modern philology, and, although for certain 
reasons he would not accept the chief editorship at first, he guided the 
journal from the beginning and was for many years general editor. 

It is surprising that among all the calls made upon him for personal 
help and guidance and for administrative counsel he was able to find 
time and energy for the production of new kinds of textbooks. His 
Specimens of the pre-Shakespearean drama (1897) aroused interest in 
medieval drama in this country; his anthology of English poetry 
enabled teachers for the first time to present the history of English 
poetry with the poems actually before the eyes of everyone in their 
classrooms. In collaboration with others he prepared for grade schools 
a series of textbooks based on new ideas. In later years all his books 
of this character were imitated, their conceptions adopted, often with 
improvements, and so, indirectly, his ideas were broadcast through- 
out our educational systems. 

Of Manly’s published research during the earlier part of his career 
there is no need to speak here in detail, since a bibliography of his 
writings to 1923 may be found in the Manly anniversary studies (1923). 
It may be desirable, however, to mention some of his chief publica- 
tions of later date. In 1926 appeared his Lowell lectures, Some new 
light on Chaucer. These were an answer to the challenge offered him 
by the line in Chaucer’s description of the Reeve “with grene trees 
shadowed was his place,”’ which he had long felt to be a strange detail 
to include in the account of a man on pilgrimage. Whether all of 
Manly’s identifications are acceptable or not—and some of them he 
regarded as tentative—enough of them surely are right to give us an 
insight into one of Chaucer’s methods of describing his pilgrims; and 
they make us realize that, in some cases at least, the poet was present- 
ing figures whom he expected his London audience to recognize (e.g., 
the Shipman, the Man of Law) as they would recognize Harry Bailey 
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and probably Roger of Ware. In the same year Manly delivered his 
Warton lecture, Chaucer and the rhetoricians. Characteristically, the 
ideas presented there derive from casual reading; on one of his voy- 
ages to England he had taken along Faral’s collection of medieval 
treatises on rhetoric (his famous work on Piers the plowman originated 
similarly from his having taken the E.E.T.S. edition with him on a 
vacation). As he read these treatises on shipboard Manly realized how 
Chaucer’s poetry exemplified many of their precepts and methods. 
In 1928 appeared his edition of selections from the Canterbury tales. 
For many years Manly had been under contract to edit a volume con- 
taining the Prologue and one or two of the tales. As time went on he 
found himself unwilling to add merely another small school text to the 
many in print, and so, when the book was finally ready, it contained 
all the tales except the coarser fabliaux and the pieces which reveal but 
little of Chaucer’s art, such as Melibeus, the Parson’s tale, and the tale 
of St. Cecelia. Hardly had the volume come out when the taste of the 
American public, nurtured on recent fiction, changed to such an 
extent that even staid schoolteachers of exemplary virtue complained 
of the omission of the Miller’s tale et al. Perhaps it will be a relief to 
such persons, who may have suspected Manly of being a prude, that 
he intended, if he was able, to prepare a second edition to include all 
the fabliaux and those “improper” passages which he had omitted 
here and there. Since significant contributions to knowledge are not 
expected in school texts, many scholars may not realize what Manly 
did in that volume. The truth is that the whole body of notes is with 
few exceptions original and entirely independent of earlier series of 
notes such as Skeat’s and Hinckley’s; and the interpretations and 
explanations found there can never be disregarded in the study of 
Chaucer’s masterpiece—a fact attested by the frequent reference to 
them in Professor Robinson’s splendid edition of Chaucer’s works. 
Here it may not be out of place to explain that the reason the third 
volume of his Specimens of pre-Shakespearean drama never appeared 
was the same as that for the delay in publication of his selections 
from the Canterbury tales: he early realized that a volume of moderate 
size would be inadequate to present what he had to say about medieval 
and sixteenth-century drama. As events have turned out, it is a pity 
that he could not bring himself to write down even in sketchy fashion 
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JoHN MaTTHEWws MANLY 5 
the mass of information and ideas that was in his mind on that sub- 
ject. In six weeks he could have put together a volume which would 
have furthered immensely the study of pre-Shakespearean drama and 
would have been of enthralling interest. But if he had been the man 
to do a somewhat slipshod job, he would not have been the man of 
knowledge and ideas that he was. 

During the last fifteen years Manly devoted his energies to work on 
the text of the Canterbury tales, and hence he published only occasional 
articles in that period. This was the first large humanistic “project” 
at the University of Chicago, and surely one of the first in the country. 
At the beginning it demanded the executive ability called forth during 
his service in the war, to obtain photostats of all extant manuscripts 
of the Tales, to assemble and train a reliable staff, to devise means of 
checking the data, and, in short, to arrange every detail of the work. 
Aside from these responsibilities he concerned himself with problems 
of less routine type, spending about half of each year in England in the 
study of the manuscripts themselves, of doubtful readings, erasures, 
etc. As soon as enough data were available he began to analyze the 
evidence, determine the relations of the versions, and try to decide 
what really had happened when the evidence seemed confused or even 
contradictory. The complication of the mass of problems was far 
greater than he had expected, and the solutions of them quite different 
from anything that he had anticipated. In this great project Manly 
had the satisfaction of being able to do what he had always wished: 
to devote almost all his time and attention to pure research. 

Essentially there was no limit to his intellectual interests; not only 
was he acquainted with the results of research in English, but he knew 
what was being done in Romance, German, and the classics. His inter- 
est in any kind of intellectual discovery extended even into science, as 
his early acquaintance with the mutation theory shows; in fact, at 
least one of his students heard of Freud from him long before that 
scholar was commonly known. The subjects to which he devoted him- 
self, however, were medieval drama, Middle English literature, Shake- 
speare, and, for a relatively brief period, Spenser. In addition he gave, 
somewhat under protest, a course in general linguistics, ““The science 
of language,”’ which was illuminating to all students who had any taste 
for linguistic study, as it presented in general outline the great prob- 
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lems of language. It is characteristic of the intellectual relations of 
Manly and his pupils that most individuals felt the stimulus of their 
teacher in one particular field—thus some of them specialized in 
medieval drama, some in Chaucer, some in Middle English literature 
in general, some in Renaissance drama, which he did not actually 
teach, and at least one in Spenser. It is characteristic too that many 
a scholar who was with Manly only a quarter or two received an 
inspiration to specialization in one of these fields and always looked 
upon Manly as his master. 

Those who did not know Manly will probably be wondering what 
mental quality or what attitudes produced such effects. The answer 
cannot be expressed precisely. No single quality could be responsible 
for the entirely original ideas which Manly conceived: they were the 
product of that mental force which, no doubt, was his by inheritance. 
At times, at least, he could produce such ideas at will. For instance, 
the conception of the plan of group sessions devoted to particular 
fields or topics, which revolutionized the programs of the meetings of 
the Modern Language Association, was due merely to the necessity 
of having something to say in his presidential address to that society. 
Another quality of his mind may perhaps be suggested. It is reported 
that Sheldon once said of Manly: ‘He has a seminal mind.” This was 
notably true in the sense not only that his mind was fertile in ideas for 
the solution of problems and the interpretation of documents but (and 
this is probably what Sheldon meant) that it produced in the minds of 
others a similar fertility. In his presence one’s mind was stimulated to 
much keener thinking than usual; often in conversation with him one 
was able to conceive new ideas and new ways to attack one’s problems. 

In all his study and teaching Manly constantly held before himself 
one goal: the truth. There is nothing unusual in that goal, to be sure; 
the peculiar thing is that nothing ever blurred it in his mind. Whether 
the hypothesis was his own or another’s, whether in the latter case it 
was that of a friend or of a stranger, he was never even momentarily 
drawn away from the realization that the goal is the truth. This single- 
ness of purpose was so natural to him that he could hardly conceive that 
anyone could forget it. Everyone who worked with him realized that 
he sought only the truth, and none of his students hesitated to present 
reasoning or evidence against a judgment which he had accepted or 
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JOHN MATTHEWS MANLY 7 
had himself fathered. He had no tolerance for faulty thinking or for 
a hypothesis sustained by insufficient evidence; and he dismissed his 
own improbable hypotheses as readily as he did those of others. 

In his own mind, Manly was basically a research scholar. He felt 
that administrative responsibilities were a distraction from what 
should be his real employment. He would even regret that teaching 
took so much of his time. But, far more than he realized, he loved 
teaching, and no one ever took more interest than he did in promising 
students. There was no limit to what he would do for them, and he 
made no distinction among them except as to the quality of their 
minds. He treated a woman precisely as he did a man, and, once he 
had become convinced of a person’s ability, he never ceased to feel 
a parent’s duty to help. Only a little over a year ago, he had informa- 
tion that a student of many years back, now a man nearing sixty and 
high in his profession, was being unjustly attacked. At once he called 
another aging pupil over to his house and together with him planned 
what to do to rescue the man under fire. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that his interest was limited to research students. He appreci- 
ated real ability of any kind. Men did not need to have Doctor’s 
degrees in order to obtain advancement in his department or to 
receive his backing after they left the University. Nor was his 
interest limited to their intellectual life. So strong was his pupils’ 
realization of his openmindedness and sympathy that they brought 
to him personal problems of the most private nature and always 
received the paternal help they desired. 

It will have been divined, no doubt, that Manly liked to talk and 
found talk useful in working out his ideas. Probably it was for this 
reason that he engaged so much in collaboration. Most of his text- 
books, and finally his great work on the text of the Canterbury tales, 
were accomplished by that means. Not only was it necessary for him 
to have someone to do much of the work which he could not find time 
to do himself; it was necessary to have a scholar, acquainted with 
the phenomena, with whom he could “thresh out” the problems. As 
everyone knows, he found such a collaborator in Miss Rickert, who 
devoted all her powers as selflessly as he did to the enterprise. With 
her he had already worked on two volumes intended to facilitate the 
study of contemporary literature; with her, until her premature death, 
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he labored on a task of a sort never before completed—the detailed 
analysis and comparison of over fifty manuscripts of a long work— 
until it was actually finished. 

Of Manly’s literary taste it is difficult to write. He never made any 
point of displaying it, and only rarely in the thirty years that I knew 
him did I hear him make judgments on works of literary art. But 
that it was pure as well as catholic is apparent from the selections 
made for his anthologies, from his introduction to William Vaughan 
Moody’s works, and from his writings on Shakespeare and Chaucer 
and the notes to his anthologies. 

If the preceding paragraphs have not outlined the character of a 
great scholar and a great man, the fault is the writer’s alone. The 
man’s quality is evidenced by the fact that all over this country there 
are men and women, now middle aged or even elderly, who feel that 
they have lost their dearest friend, their intellectual father, but who 
rejoice in the memory of their association with him and in their own 
academic lives are trying to reach the ideals of scholarship and of 
service to students which he set before them. The influence of such a 


man does not die. 
J. R. HuLBERT 
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THE WITCHCRAFT BASIS IN MARLOWE’S 
FAUSTUS 
PAUL H. KOCHER 


HE tendency of present-day scholarship is to view the character 

of Faustus as the product of Marlowe’s creative genius working 

upon the materials afforded him by the English translation of 
the Faustbuch. This is only part of the truth. An equally essential 
part, as I shall show, is that Faustus is also in important respects the 
product of Marlowe’s own wide familiarity with Renaissance, medi- 
eval, and classical ideas about witchcraft. An examination of the play 
will reveal that, since Faustus is a witch, Marlowe has endowed him 
with much of the motive and behavior commonly believed to be typi- 
cal of those who had signed the compact with Hell. Not that Faustus 
is merely a conventional portrait of a witch, of course. So high, im- 
perious, and passionate a figure does not abide final classification. But 
many of his thoughts and actions are unmistakably those of the witch 
of European tradition; and they are not to be found in the English 
Faust book. The demonstration of this fact in the following pages will 
put us in possession of information both as to Marlowe’s learning and 
as to the right interpretation of what is perhaps his greatest dramatic 
achievement. 

It should be stressed, in this connection, that the intention of this 
paper is never to point to any one work as the specific source of any 
given idea of Marlowe’s, and that every work cited is offered merely to 
illustrate the broad background of superstition with which Marlowe 
is acquainted. 

In an interesting recent article, “Marlowe, Faustus, and Simon 
Magus,’! Beatrice Daw Brown maintains a thesis different from that 
just set forth. Her contention is that the prototype of Marlowe’s 
Faustus, in so far as he departs from the hero of the English Faust book,” 

1 PMLA, LIV (1939), 82-121. 

? Hereafter referred to as ‘‘EFB."’ References are to the later edition printed by W. J. 


Thoms in Early English prose romances (2d ed.; London, 1858), Vol. III. It varies from 
the edition of 1592 only in minor details, none of them significant for our purpose. 
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is the magician Simon Magus. This contention is, in the main, recon- 
cilable with the view which I propose to establish, since Marlowe may 
be thought to have been influenced both by the legend of Simon 
Magus in particular and by witchcraft tradition in general, the former 
being but a crystallization of many elements present in the latter. 
Such a reconciliation, however, seems a little artificial, and I find it 
necessary to express the conviction, on the one hand, that general 
witchcraft tradition of itself sufficiently explains those traits in Faus- 
tus which are not drawn from the EFB or attributable to Marlowe’s 
poetic invention, and, on the other hand, that the opposing view falls 
short of establishing any direct use by Marlowe of the Simon Magus 
story. It will be best to postpone general comment on the latter point 
until after the evidence for the dramatist’s resort to general witch 
lore has been presented. 

The term “witch” is used throughout this paper in a broad sense to 
include anyone who performs supernatural acts by demonic agency. 
No attempt is made to distinguish it from such other terms as ‘“‘con- 
jurer,” “black magician,” or “enchanter.”’ In using all these terms as 
loosely synonymous I am following the usual Renaissance practice, as 
exemplified in the definition given by William Perkins: ‘A Witch is a 
Magician, who either by open or secret league, wittingly and willingly 
consenteth to use the aide and assistance of the Deuill, in the working 
of wonders.’ Faustus comes clearly within the definition. 


I. THE GIFTS OF MAGIC 

We have first to consider the motives which impel Faustus to enter 
upon the crime of sorcery. One of the chief of these is the desire for 
power to control the grand forces of Nature. And here the witch basis 
of his characterization is seen to be clearly and importantly operative. 
For although we must rule out of consideration some of the desired 
powers, like that of producing winds, tempests, lightning, which are 
mentioned specifically in the EFB and hence can show nothing as to 
Marlowe’s own familiarity with witchcraft-learning, Faustus covets 
other powers not there mentioned which were widely believed to be 


possessed by witches. 


3 A discourse of the damned art of witchcraft (Cambridge, 1608), p. 167. Thomas Cooper, 
The mystery of witchcraft (London, 1617), p. 177, adopts this phrasing. 
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Such, for instance, is the power “‘.... to make the Moone drop 
from her spheare”’ (1. 273).4 As A. W. Ward has pointed out,> in Ro- 
man literature enchanters were credited with the skill to draw the 
moon from heaven. There are examples in Virgil (Eclogues viii. 69), 
Horace (Epodes v. 45-46), Apuleius, Ovid, Lucan, Tibullus, and 
others. I should like to add that the same thought is very frequently 
repeated in Renaissance works. Reginald Scot declares: “And con- 
cerning this matter Cardanus saith, that at everie eclipse they were 
woont to thinke, that witches pulled downe the sunne and moone from 
heaven.’® Bodin says: ‘‘... Hippocrate au liure de morbo sacro, de- 
teste les Sorciers, qui se vantoyent de son temps d’attirer la Lune ... .””” 
In Lyly’s Endimion (Act I, scene iv) we find the witch Dipsas boasting 
“T can darken the Sunne by my skil, and remooue the Moone out of her 
course;.....” It is scarcely possible, however, that Marlowe, with 
his thoroughgoing knowledge of the original classical sources, did not 
get the idea straight from them. 

From the classics likewise seems to come inspiration for others of 
Faustus’ ambitions to change the face of nature—to “make swift 
Rhine circle faire Wertenberge”’ (l. 117), “‘make.... the ocean to 
ouerwhelme the world” (1. 274), “drie the sea”’ (1. 173). These are char- 
acteristic Marlovian enthusiasms whose real originality everyone will 
wish to defend. It does no wrong to his genius, nevertheless, to say 
that his conception of what a witch may do through demons takes its 
temper from beliefs already existing. The might of the classical sorcer- 
ess is well described in the words of Medea in Seneca’s Medea: 

I have driven the seas back to their lowest depths, and the Ocean, his tides 
outdone, has sent his crushing waves farther into the land.... . Phasis has 


turned his swift waters backward to their source, and Hister, divided into 
many mouths, has checked his boisterous streams and flowed sluggishly in all 


4 The text used is that of Tucker Brooke in The works of Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 
1910). 

5 In a note in his edition of Faustus (Oxford, 1878), p. 149. I shall take pleasure in citing 
Ward's excellent notes from time to time. He is, I believe, the only scholar who has made 
any detailed observations upon my subject. 

* The discoverie of witchcraft (repr. of 1584 ed.; B. Nicholson, 1886), Book XII, chap. 
XV, p. 203. Scot reverts to the idea twice more: Book I, chap. iv, p. 8, and Book XII, 
chap. iv, p. 177. 

7 “Refutation des opinions de Iean Wier,’’ p. 409 (bound in with his De la demonomanie 
des sorciers [Anvers, 1593)}). 
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his beds. The waves have roared, the mad sea swelled, though the winds were 
still... . [trans. F. Miller (“Loeb Library’’), ll. 755-66]. 


Similar powers are given by Ovid to Medea in the Metamorphoses 
(vii. 199-207), a work intimately known and greatly loved by Mar- 
lowe, as hundreds of footnotes to his plays and poems testify: 

. . when I have willed it, the streams have run back to their fountain-heads, 


while the banks wondered; I lay the swollen, and stir up the calm seas by my 
spell..... Thee also, Luna, do I draw from the sky .... [trans. F. Miller 


Lucan’s Pharsalia (vi. 469-80), a poem which Marlowe in part trans- 
lated, thus enumerates the deeds of the Thessalian witches: 

Though the winds are still, the sea rises high; or again it is forbidden to be 
affected by storms, and is silent while the South wind blusters . . . . the water- 
fall is arrested on the steep face of the cliff; and the running river forsakes its 
downward channel. The Nile fails to rise in summer; the Meander straightens 
its course; the Arar hurries on the sluggish Rhone; the mountains lower their 
tops and level their ridges. ... . When the tide is driven on by the moon, the 
spells of Thessalian witches drive it back and defend the shore [trans. J. Duff 
(““Loeb’’)]. 


These passages and others like them from the Roman writers are re- 
ferred to, sometimes at great length, by many Renaissance witch 
treatises ;* but it is impossible to doubt that Marlowe, if he used them 
at all, went direct to the originals. That he did use them seems quite 
probable. Faustus’ grandiose schemes for manipulating rivers, seas, 
and hills savor strongly of these classical texts, and Marlowe is, be- 
yond all question, deeply read in the works from which these texts 
come. Moreover, as in the quotation from Ovid just given, they ap- 
pear in the originals side by side with that other dream of drawing the 
moon from its sphere, which Marlowe pretty certainly got from the 
classics. A conclusion of general indebtedness naturally follows. It 
must be emphasized, of course, that the indebtedness is no more than 
general. Marlowe gives the older ideas new poetic value, as well as a 
modern geographical application. 

Faustus wishes to dry the sea in order to extract treasure from the 


8 See H. Boguet, An examen of witches (trans. of the Discours des sorciers, ed. M. Sum- 
mers {[London, 1929]), chap. xxvi, pp. 77 ff.; M. del Rio, Disquisitionum magicarum libri 
sex (Venetiis, 1640), Book II, Ques. 9; J. Bodin, De la demonomanie des sorciers (1593), Book 
I, chap: v, p. 92. Ward has mentioned some of the classical passages but has not developed 
the comparison here intended 
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wrecked ships at its bottom. This seems to be not an altogether new 
piece of imagination. Del Rio writes: ‘‘Melidenses Indos inuenio 
solitos merces, quarum iactum fecerunt, conari incantationib. e pelagi 
fundo extrahere, quo eventu nescio. Lege Castannedam, lib. 1 Histor. 
Indica ec. 30.’’® Eight of the forms for conjuration set forth in the 
Verus Jesuitarum libellus'® call for the bringing of gold “ex abysso 
maris” by ademon. The following is one example: 

Ego N. servus Dei, voco, cito, exorcizo te, o Spiritus! per sanctos apostolos 
et discipulos Dei... . et per sanctissima et terribilissima verba: Aphriel, 
Diefriel . . . . compare coram me in pulcra, affabili, et humana forma, et affer 
mihi (ex abysso maris) N. milliones optimi auri et expensibilis ubique monetae 
Hispanicae sine ullo tumultu, damno corporis et animae. .... 


Also quite pertinent is Boccaccio’s account" of a sorcerer named The- 
ban who invokes a god “that hast also giuen power to my verses 
to drie up the seas, that I at my plesure might search the botome 
therof..... e 

Furthermore, the magical power “to slay mine enemies and ayde my 
friends”’ (1. 332), asked of Mephistophilis by Faustus, is quite ordinari- 
ly offered by the Devil to the witch initiate. We have the testimony 
of Remy that Satan allures the prospective witch “‘by providing drugs 
to poison those upon whom a man wishes to be avenged, or to heal 
those to whom a man owes a debt of gratitude.’ Bartolommeo della 
Spina says likewise that the Tempter promises witches “quod vindicari 
«& in hostes suos retorquere possent iniurias, quas alio modo repellere 
non valent... .. _ 


1912 


According to popular belief, a witch had power not only to slay his 
enemies, God permitting, but to practice against the life of kings. 
This idea is probably embodied in Faustus’ lines: 

The Emprour shal not liue but by my leaue, 
Nor any Potentate of Germany [ll. 346-47]. 


* Book II, Ques. 12, p. 113. 

10 Reproduced in Das Kloster, ed. J. Scheible (Stuttgart, 1846), II, 836 ff. The Libellus 
was published in Paris in 1508. 

1 Fol. Dvr, Ques. IV, of Thirteene most pleasaunt and delectable questions (London, 
1587) 

122N. Remy, Demonolatry (Lyons, 1595; Eng. trans. ed. M. Summers, London, 1930), 
Book I, chap. i, p. 1. 

13 De strigibus (Coloniae: Apud M. Cholinum, 1581), chap. xxv, p. 160. A. Roberts, A 
treatise of witchcraft (London, 1616), p. 27, says that witches stipulate for means to ‘‘helpe 
and hurt at their pleasure, and others like unto these.’’ 
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One has only to turn over the pages of Kittredge and Notestein to 
encounter many instances of the Elizabethan belief that kings were 
vulnerable to magic. The safety of Elizabeth herself was much feared 
for. Notestein relates the great precautions taken by her councilors 
to protect her, and details several trials of conjurors suspected of at- 
tempting her life.’ In particular there was the affair at Abingdon in 
1578-79, in which four women, accused of making waxen images 
against the queen and two of her councilors, were hanged amid great 
public excitement.” The discovery of the images caused, as Reginald 
Scot says, “the terror & astonishment of manie thousands.’’® Con- 
ceivably, Marlowe may have heard of it. Deriding the vulgar cre- 
dulity on this point, Scot remarks that, if witches had such powers, 
No prince should be able to reigne or live in the land. For (as Danoeus saith) 
that one Martine a witch killed the emperour of Germanie with witchcraft: so 
would our witches (if they could) destroie all our magistrates.!” 


As to things military, Faustus will have his spirits invent “stranger 
engines for the brunt of war” and bring him coin with which to levy 
soldiers to drive out the Prince of Parma (Il. 120-25). Ward notes 
many legends of the exploits of wizards in war.'* A passage from Del 


Rio is also worth recording: 
Mihi dubium non est posse magicé per Daemones . . . . praestigijs, & in- 
dustria varia, qua (ut & robore) plus cunctis mortalibus pollent, & urbes ob- 


144 W. Notestein, A history of witchcraft in England from 1558 to 1718 (Washington, 
1911), pp. 24-28. At p. 24: “Elizabeth had hardly mounted her throne when her council- 
lors began to suspect the use of sorcery and conjuration against her life. As a result they 
instituted the most painstaking inquiries into all reported cases of the sort, especially in 
and about London and the neighboring counties. Every Catholic was suspected.’’ A poem 
by J. Aske, Elizabetha triumphans (1588; repr. J. Nichols’ Elizabeth, 11, 555), shows the cur- 
rent popular distrust of Catholic magic: ‘This Pope doth send Magitians to her land,/To 
seeke her death, by that their devillish arte.’’ Statements constantly turn up in the chron- 
icles and witch treatises that other sovereigns were attacked by sorcerers: Edward II and 
III, Henry V and VI, Richard III, and Queen Mary of England, King Duffus of Scotland, 
Charles [X of France. It was commonly rumored that the death of Ferdinand, Ear! of 
Derby, in 1594 was due to witchcraft. 

8G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 
87-88, relates the incident and quotes a statement by Ben Jonson (The masque of queens) 
that he remembered its happening in his youth. 

16 Cited by Kittredge, ibid., p. 88. There were a number of other supposed attempts 
against Elizabeth, among them one made by Nicholas Johnson in 1580. 

17 Book III, chap. xiv, p. 49. 

18 P. 134. See also F. Hutchinson, An historical essay concerning witchcraft (London, 
1720), chap. ii, p. 34: “1563. The King of Sweden carried four Witches with him in his 
Wars against the Danes. Scotl. 3c. 15.’ The Malleus maleficarum gravely inquires “*.. . . 
if a prince... . employ such a wizard as we have described for the destruction of some 


castle in a just war... . is his whole army to be considered as protectors and patrons of 
that wizard?"’ (Part II, Ques. 1, chap. xvi, p. 152). 
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THE WItTcHCRAFT Basis IN MARLOWE’s “Faustus” 15 


sidione liberare . . . . & expugnandas praebere, «& in praelijs victoriae causam 
esse, nd desunt exempla, nec ratio expugnat. .... sa 


He argues, however, that God rarely permits Satan to give money to 
his devotees: “Impijs etiam hac ratione diabolus pecuniam, belli 
neruum, suppeditaret, quare facile pios opprimerent, nisi Deus mirac- 
ulo nouo subueniret.’”° In chapter vi of the prose Historie of Fryer 
Bacon,” Bacon does indeed invent some extraordinary instruments for 
capturing a town in France, and imagines many more. 

Where knowledge is concerned, Faustus will require his demons to 
“reade mee straunge philosophie,/And tell the secrets of all forraine 
kings” (ll. 114-15), and later asks a book “wherein I might see al 
plants, hearbes and trees that grow upon the earth”’ (Il. 607-8). This 
sort of information is exactly what is possessed by many of the demon 
princes whom Reginald Scot, drawing upon Wier’s Pseudomonarchia 
daemonum, and through him upon the fable world of medieval demon- 
ology, is able to characterize with a quite domestic intimacy. ‘‘Astar- 


oth .... answereth trulie to matters present, past, and to come, and 
also of all secrets. . . . . He maketh a man woonderfull learned in the 
liberall sciences. ... . ” “Buer .... absolutelie teacheth philosophie 


9999 


morall and naturall, and also logicke, and the vertue of herbes. ... . 
Again, we read in the Daemonologie of James I that Satan 


. will oblish himselfe to teach them artes and sciences, which he may easel- 
ie doe, being so learned a knaue as he is: To carrie them newes from anie 
parte of the worlde .... to reueale to them the secretes of anie persons, so 
being they bee once spoken, for the thought none knowes but God . . . . [Book 
I, chap. vi, p. 21; ed. G. B. Harrison]. 


In the last chapter of the prose Historie of Fryer Bacon Bacon says: 
“T likewise have found out the secrets of trees, plants and stones, with 
their several uses.’’?% 

Some additional and more particular texts can be brought to show 


19 Book II, Ques. 12, p. 107. 

20 Tbid., p. 112. 

! Reprinted in Thoms'’s Early English prose romances. It is in chap. v of this work that 
Bacon proposes to wall England about with brass, an idea adapted by Marlowe (1. 116). 
He must have been acquainted with the tradition on which the story rests, possibly with the 
prose work itself. Indebtedness to Greene’s play on this theme seems unlikely. 

22 These descriptions occur in Scot at Book XV, chap. ii, p. 319, and chap. i, p. 315, re- 
spectively. 


°3 Thomas Cooper (p. 129) states that Satan is ‘exquisitely skilfull in the knowledge of 


. vertues of plants, rootes, hearbs, etc. .... 
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that English writers believed a witch could ascertain through her 
familiars the secret counsel of kings. Thus William Perkins: 

. . some deuills are present at all assemblies and meetings, and thereby are 
acquainted with the consultations and conferences both of Princes & people. 
wor And hence it is apparent, how Witches may know what is done in other 


countries. .... a 
Similarly, Thomas Cooper: 
The presence of Sathan and the euill Angels, in most places, and communi- 


cating their knowledge together, where-through they are acquainted with the 
secret consultations of Princes, may giue also furtherance to this knowledge of 


things to come. .... 25 
When Valdes is picturing to Faustus the delights of magic, he prom- 

ises that they shall be attended by spirits in the shapes of lions, Al- 
maine rutters, Lapland giants, and beautiful women (Il. 153-58). The 
lion forms may have been inspired by parts of the EF B wherein devils 
appear as various kinds of beasts, although not lions specifically; but, 
if not, there is abundant precedent for the idea: some of Reginald 
Scot’s demon potentates, for instance, rise up in that form. The 
giants are probably Laplanders because, as Ward notes,”” Lapland was 
commonly regarded as the home of witches. Some lines from the play 
Look about you bear out the point: 

Then nyne times like the northern Laplanders, 

He backward circled the sacred Font, 

And so turn’d witch, for Gloster is a witch 

[Scene 14, ll. 2125-30]. 

The advantages of assuming the bodies of lovely women were well 
known to malign spirits. The Tempter, says Remy, “fabricates some 
fair and delectable body and offers it for a man’s enjoyment.’’* 
Lavater, extracting the essence of many a medieval legend, gives au- 
thority for three of the different forms imagined by Marlowe: 


24 Pp. 59-60 

6 P. 130. Also J. Cotta, The triall of witch-craft (London, 1616), p. 117. Cotta explains 
it as Satan's imitation of the prophet Elisha, who divined the hidden plans of the king of 
Syria (II Kings 6:12) 

26 ‘‘Marbas, alias Barbas is a great president and appeareth in the forme of a mightie 
lion ....'’ (Book XV, chap. ii, p. 314). Roberts, p. 31: ‘*....sometime he [Satan] 
sheweth himselfe in the forme of foure-footed beastes, foules, creeping things, roaring as a 
Lyon, skipping like a Goat. .... 6 

27 P. 137. Roberts, p. 20, refers to the magicians of Lapland and other northern coun- 
tries. See also M. Summers, The geography of witchcraft (London, 1927), chap. i, p. 8. 

28 Book I, chap. i, p. 1. 
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THE WitTcHcRAFT Basis IN MARLOWE’s “Faustus” vy 


We read that many spirites haue appeared unto certaine Hermites and 
Monkes in the shape of a woman, alluring and intising them to filthie lust. 
They appeare also in the fourme of brute beastes. ... . J At one time some 
hath beene seene riding on horsebacke, or going on foote. ... . 29 


In the background of this part of our subject lies the wild region of 
tales of the succubi and incubi, demons taking on sex in order to have 
intercourse with men and women. 

Thus far we have spoken of specific powers envisioned or bargained 
for by Faustus, and have traced their origins to the witchcraft tradi- 
tion. It remains to suggest that not merely in these particulars but in 
the whole general conception of Faustus’ motives Marlowe is vitally 
influenced by witch lore. Faustus is animated by longing for wealth, 
honor, knowledge of hidden things, pleasure, imperial sway, godhead. 
So, according to prevalent belief, were the men and women who turned 
witch. Since the point is of great importance both for the interpreta- 
tion of the drama and for the understanding of Marlowe’s methods of 
composition, I shall ask leave to cite as many as four or five repre- 
sentative texts. Bodin: 

Les autres pour trouuer des tresors: qui pour guerir de sa maladie: qui 
pour iouir de ses plaisirs, les uns pour paruenir aux honneurs & dignitez, les 
autres pour sgauoir les choses futures ou absentes, & les plus meschans pour se 
vanger de leurs ennemis appellent aussi le Diable ... .*° 
Boguet: 

Furthermore, he [Satan] makes fair promises. For to some he offers riches, 
assuring them that they will never lack for anything: to the vengeful he sug- 


gests the means to avenge themselves on their enemies: others he persuades 
that he will advance them in honour and rank.... . 31 


Del Rio: 


Velle in illis prodigiosis effectibus imitari, est animi prorsus superbi, & 
stulti, & violentis, ambientisque Dei similitudinem in omnipotentia, aut omni 
scientia. tales imitantur Diabolum, qui similis esse voluit altissimo.*2 


Cooper declares that Satan works by “Puffing them [witches] up with 
conceit of extraordinary skill in Natures secrets, & so with a vain 
imaginatid to be as gods, through such rare knowledge and great 
power. .... os 


*L. Lavater, Of ghostes and spirites (London, 1572, reprinted Oxford University Press, 
1929), Part I, chap. xix, p. 92. 


°° Book I, chap. vi, p. 99. 32 Book IT, Ques. 4, p. 77. 
31 Chap. viii, p. 22. 3P.9 
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Danaeus has this apposite description: 


Other some there be, who being borne away w fonde vanitie of a proude 
mynde, whyle they are not able to containe themselues within the compas of 
mans understanding & capacitie, doo yeelde themselues vassals to Satan, be- 
ing desierous to know thinges to come, & to foretel them to other: or els am- 
bitiously desiering easely and with smal trauayle to dooe those thinges which 
other cannot. By which meanes, many both of the honourable, and learned 
sorte, are seduced by satan, as certen noble men & women of worship & hon- 
our, and many schollars. .... a6 


Renaissance treatises on witchcraft are abundantly sown with simi- 
lar expressions. I have not space for a detailed comparison of the 
EFB with Mariowe’s play on this question of Faustus’ motives, but I 
think it is a fair summary to say that the EFB’s treatment is quite 
bare and that Marlowe has enormously amplified the whole subject. 
What Marlowe adds is very much closer to the content of the excerpts 
from Danaeus, Cooper, and Del Rio just given than to anything in 
the EFB. In fact, it is sufficiently close, as it seems to me, to justify 
the conclusion that Marlowe was genuinely influenced by the custom 
of the witch tractates. The existence of this influence should not be 
stated categorically, since there is no denying the fact that aspirations 
to power, wealth, and knowledge are the very stuff of Marlowe’s per- 
sonality, voiced by all of his great characters. But if there is a general 
correspondence between Faustus’ hopes and those by which Satan is 
usually thought to beguile wizards; if, in addition, there is a corre- 
spondence between these temptations in some particulars; and if, 
finally, Marlowe uses witch lore (not drawn from the EFB) in other 
parts of his play, there would seem to be good reason for thinking that 
the shape Marlowe gives to the character of Faustus in the scenes of 
his exultant anticipation owes something to the psychological analysis 
made by writers on witchcraft. Probably the most satisfactory view 
is that the characterization of Faustus is due exclusively neither to 
Marlowe’s witch-learning nor to his projection of his own traits into 
the drama. The two currents flow together and reinforce each other. 


34 A dialogue of witches (London, 1587), Eiiv, chap. ii. See also Institor and Sprenger, 
Malleus maleficarum, trans. M. Summers (London, 1928), introduction to Part III, p. 203; 
T. Potts, The wonderfull discouerie of witches (London, 1613, reprinted by G. B. Harrison 
(London, 1929)}), p. 22. 
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THE WITCHCRAFT Basis IN MARLOWE’s “‘Faustus” 


II. THE INCANTATION 


As Faustus is largely a witch in motive, so is he in conduct. Thus 
his modus operandi when he first conjures up Mephistophilis has abun- 
dant precedent in treatises on and popular superstitions about black 
magic. Here, as elsewhere, Marlowe can be shown to display consid- 
erable acquaintance with Renaissance, and possibly classical, learn- 
ing. It will be the easier to do so because the EFB (chap. ii) contains 
very little that could possibly be held to have served as Marlowe’s 
original. 

One who would practice magic, Cornelius tells Faustus, must be 
“grounded in Astrologie,/Inricht with tongues, well seene in minerals” 
(ll. 167-68).** These are no mere haphazard pronouncements. “Of all 
operations in occult science there is not one that is not rooted in as- 
trology”—so runs Morley’s paraphrase of a portion of chapter liii of 
Book II of Agrippa’s De occulta philosophia.** The reason is that the 
wizard operates by drawing down the powers of the heavenly bodies 
and using them to compel the rising of spirits. This he does by in- 
scribing in his circle the proper symbols (“Figures of euery adiunct to 
the heauens,/And characters of signes and erring starres’’ [Il. 245-46], 
as Faustus calls them) which represent the various heavenly objects 
and incorporate their virtue. He must know the symbols, which ones 
to use, and the proper time and manner of their use—all depending 
upon, the science of astrology. The theory is thus explained by Bodin 

in an attack on the Florentine Academy: 

... les nouueaux Academiques ont posé ceste maxime, qu’il faut coupler & lier 
le ciel & la terre, les puissances celestes & terrestres, & conioindre les uns auec 
les autres, pour attirer la puissance diuine, par les moyens elementaires, & 
celestes. Voila l’hypothese de Procle, Iamblique, Porphyre, & autres Acade- 
miques. Sur laquelle hypothese on peut dire que le maistre en l’art Diabolique 
... [Pico della Mirandola] a fondé toutes les sorceleries & inuocations des Dia- 
bles ... . Car il compose de caracteres, qu’il dict propres aux Demons de cha- 
cune planette, lesquels characteres il veut estre grauez au metal propre 4 cha- 
cune planette, 4 l’heure qu’elles sont en leur exaltation ou maison auec une 


** As possible sources must be noticed passages in the EF B, chap. i, saying that Faustus 
“accompanied himself with divers that were seen in those devilish arts, and that had the 
Chaldean, Persian, Hebrew, Arabian, and Greek Tongues’ and that he ‘‘named himself an 
astrologian.’’ Remark, however, that Marlowe goes farther, making languages and astrol- 
Ogy prerequisites for magic. 


%°H. Morley, The life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa (London, 1856), I, 184. 
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conioinction amiable, & veut alors qu’on ayt aussi la plante, la pierre, & l’ani- 
mal propre & chacune planette, & de tout cela qu’ face un sacrifice 4 la 
Planette, & quelquesfois l’image de la Planette ... [Book I, chap. iii, p. 60].*’ 


Furthermore, he must be “Inricht with tongues” because spirits are 
invoked not only in Latin but also in Greek and Hebrew. Thus Greek 
and Hebrew letters are written within the magical circle, especially the 
Hebrew,*® which are used to spell out one or more of the seventy-two 
different forms of the mystic name Jehovah (Faustus writes ‘‘Iehouahs 
name,/Forward and backward anagrammatiz’d”), possessed of ex- 
traordinary potency over demons. The necessity that the magician 
be ‘“‘well seene in minerals” is recognized by Boissard: “‘. . . . metal- 
lorum naturas, loca, & nomina: in quibus oportet multim versatum 
re 39 But the reason for this requirement is rather hard to 
fix. Perhaps it is that the magician needs this knowledge in his al- 
chemical experiments, alchemy being considered as closely related to 
magic.*° Perhaps it is that the efficacy of charms often depends on 
their being engraved on the right sort of substance, as in the quotation 
from Bodin just given. 

For the actual process of conjuring Faustus is advised to carry with 
him ‘“‘wise Bacons and Albanus workes,/The Hebrew Psalter and new 
Testament.’”’ Bacon and Abano, reputed magicians, will supply the 
formulas for incantation, which will include recitations from the Psal- 
ter and New Testament. Ward’s note“ citing Reginald Scot and Mor- 

37 See likewise L. Thorndike, A history of magic and experimental science (New York, 
1923), II, 258. 

38 A look at the diagrams culled from ancient books of magic by Scheible (Das Kloster, 
III, esp. pp. 288, 330) will convince anyone. Agrippa, De occulta philosophia (Opera, Vol. I 
{Lugduni, n.d.}), Book I, chap. Ixxiv, p. 117: ‘“‘Hebraeas literas compertum & sapientibus 
omnim esse efficacissimus, quia habent similitudinem maximam cum coelestibus, & mun- 
do. Caeterarum verd linguarum literas tantam efficaciam non habere, quia ab illis remotius 
distant."” M. Conway, Demonology and devil-lore (New York, 1879), II, 334, summarizes 
the contents of the early Raven book printed at Dresden in 1501, saying that the magician 
must “mark a circle on parchment with a dove’s blood; within this circle write in Latin the 
names of the four quarters of the heaven; write around it the Hebrew letters of God's name, 
and beneath it write Sadan; and standing in this circle he must repeat the ninety-first 
Psalm. In addition there are seals in red and black, various Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
words, chiefly such as contain the letters Q, W, X, Y,Z..... “i 

39 J. Boissard, De magia, in the Tractatus posthumus (Oppenheimii Typis Hieronymi 
Galleri (n.d.]), p. 27. 

40 P. Binsfeldio, Commentarius in titulum codicis lib. ix de maleficis et mathematicis 
(bound in the same volume with his De confessionibus [H. Bock, 1605]), Ques. v, concl. 9, 
p. 479: ‘“‘Alchimistae ut plurimum etiam sunt inuocatores Daemonum, ut plurimum AI- 
chimia saepé sit coniuncta cum magia.”’ 
uP. 141 
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ley’s Agrippa upon the use of the Psalms and the Gospel of John for 
invoking devils can be supplemented by statements in Bodin and 
others.” 

Before Faustus begins to summon the fiends, he has ‘“‘prayde and 
sacrifie’d to them” (I. 241). Their appetite for such acts of homage 
was often mentioned in the Renaissance. Binsfeld explains it as 
Satan’s desire to ape God: ‘‘Hinec summoperé desiderat adorari, quod 
diuinae maiestati competit..... Ex eadé caussa Daemones sacri- 
ficia expetunt.’’** James I on incantation: ‘Two principall thinges 
cannot well in that errand be wanted: holie-water (whereby the 
Deuill mockes the Papistes) and some present of a liuing thing unto 
him’ (Book I, chap. v, p. 17). Francis Coxe: 

. . whé the spirite is once come before the circle, he forthe with demaundeth 
the exsorciste a sacrifice, whiche moste commenlye is a pece of waxe cése- 
crated, or hallowed after their owne order (For they haue certayn bokes, 
called bokes of consecration) or els it is a chické, a lapwing, or some liuinge 
creatur, whiche when he hath receyued: then doeth he fulfill the mynd of the 
exsorcist, for oneles he hath it, he will neither doe, neither speake any thinge. 
Of this testifieth bacon in his boke of Necromancie. ... . a 


After the circle has been drawn, the divine Name, the appropriate 
astrological symbols, and the “breuiated names of holy Saints” are 


«2 Bodin, Book I, chap. iii, p. 56: ‘‘Et le protecteur des Sorciers, apres auoir mis les 
cercles & caracteres detestables (que ie ne mettray point) por trouuer les tresors, il escript 
qu'il faut en foissoiant dire les Psalmes, De profundis, Deus misereatur nostri etc. ... & lire 
la Messe ... . Et pour faire autres meschancetez, que ie n’escriray point, ils disent le Psalme 
cent & huictiésme.’’ G. Gifford, A dialogue concerning witches (London, 1593; repr. Shak. 
Assn. Fac., Oxford University Press, 1931), sig. F2v: ‘‘Such an one is haunted with a fayrie, 
oraspirit: he must learne a charme compounded of some straunge speaches, and the names 
of God intermingled, or weare some part of 8S. Johns Gospell or such like. ... ."’ The spu- 
rious fourth book of Agrippa’s De occulta philosophia (p. 440) recommends the use in magic of 
“versiculus in Psalmis vel aliqua parte Sacrarum literarum.’’ See also Thorndike, II, 858; 
Perkins, p. 146. These ideas are ubiquitous. 

43 Tractatus de confessionibus maleficorum et sagarum (H. Bock, 1605), Dubium IV, 
16, Praeludium, p. 178. Sacrifice could mean simply worship, but in Marlowe's phrase 
“prayde and sacrific’d”’ it seems to imply something other than prayer: to wit, a blood 
sacrifice. 

44 4 short treatise declaringe the detestable wickednesse of magicall sciences . . . . (London, 
1561), sig. Bly. The allusion to Bacon will be noticed. See likewise Bodin, Bock II, chap. 
iii, p. 162: *‘Nous auons dict de ceux qui inuoquent les malins esprits & leur ayde ... & qui 
font les inuocations par ceremonies, sacrifices, & paroles propres 4 cela ... .'" Kittredge, p. 
94, gathers some English cases, especially one in 1590 in which a dead cock was seized with 
other paraphernalia for conjuring in a field near London. Seymour, p. 27, narrates the 
Irish case (in the year 1324) of Dame Alice Kyteler and others who were accused of offering 
living animals in sacrifice to demons. J. Nyder’s Formicarius, Book V, chap. iv, has a like 
case. See also Thorndike, II, 320. M. Murray, The witch-cult in western Europe (Oxford 
1921), gives a full discussion 
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written in. Agrippa tells us why Jehovah’s names are of supreme vir- 
tue in magic: 

Deus ipse licet sit unitissimus, sortitur tamen diversa nomina, non quae 

diversas ejus essentias aut deitates exponant, sed quasdam proprietates ab eo 
emanantes, per quae nomina, in nos, & ea quae creata sunt, multa beneficia, & 
diversa munera, velut per carnales quasdam distillant [Book III, chap. xi, p. 
272). 
Marlowe need not have known this cabalistic doctrine, however; the 
writing of the divine names is called for by almost every recipe in 
magic. Scot speaks of ‘‘the holy Names of God written all about’’the 
circle (Book XV, chap. i, p. 473). Del Rio (Book II, Ques. 5, p. 80) 
condemns sorcerers for employing “‘aliqua nomina Dei incognitae sig- 
nificationis. ....’’ The spurious Book IV of the De occulta philoso- 
phia, a conventional treatise on black magic, says: ‘In circulo autem 
ipso inscribenda sunt divina nomina generalia, & quae nobis defen- 
sionem praestant: & cum iis nomina divina, quae praesunt huic 
planetae, atque oficiis ipsius spiritus.....’’ (p. 450). In Faustus Je- 
hovah’s name is said to be anagrammatized because all of the seventy- 
two names of God are variations (i.e., anagrams) of one mystic Name, 
formed by the transpositions of its component letters.” 

Saints’ names were apparently not so generally used as the other 
methods of command, possibly because Protestant sorcerers loyally 
scorned them. But there are instances. Consider, for example, the 
terrible compulsion suffered by any unlucky demon invoked like this: 

Ego N. servus Dei, voco, cito, exorcizo te, o Spiritus! per sanctos apostolos 
et discipulos Dei, per sanctos Evangelistas, sanctum Matthaeum, sanctum 
Marcum, sanctum Lucam, sanctum Johannem, et per tres sanctos viros: 
Sadrach, Mesach et Abednego, et per omnes sanctos Patriarchas, Prophetas, 
et Confessores Sacerdotes, et Levitas, et per castitatem omnium virginum 
sanctarum, et per sancta et terribilissima verba: Aphriel, Diefriel . . .. compare 


coram me..... 46 


4 Ward, p. 145, quotes as to the seventy-two names that ‘“‘denotant semper Nomen 
Dei sive legantur a principio, fine, vel a dextris aut sinistris, suntque ingentis virtutis.”’ 


46 From the Verus Jesuitarum libellus, p. 837, previously cited. Most of the other formu- 
las for incantation there offered similarly invoke the saints. Ward, p. 146, notes that the 
elect souls of the blest formed part of one of the hierarchies of the heavenly system to 
which appeal was made in magic. Petri de Abano’s Elementa magica (bound in Pars I of 
the Opera of Cornelius Agrippa, pp. 455-77) has a complete recital for conjuring, which 
runs, in part “. . . . & per hagios & sedem Adonay, & per 6 Theos, iscyros athanatos, para- 
cletus: & per haec tria secreta nomina, Agla, On, Tetragrammaton, adjuro contestor 
.... (p. 461). See also Kittredge, p. 199, and Del Rio, Book I, chap. iv, Ques. 1, p. 29. 
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I have not been able to find, however, that these saints’ names were 
ever abbreviated, if that is what Marlowe means by the word “breui- 
ated”’; and it may well be, as I have seen it suggested, that Marlowe is 
rather thinking of the names of the saints as they appear in a Catholic 
breviary or some epitome of their lives. (See OED, “breviate,”’ 
“breviary.”’) 
The first part of the Latin invocation spoken by Faustus seems to be 
largely of Marlowe’s invention. It bears no particular resemblance to 
the invocations of the classical hags Medea (Ovid Met. vii. 192-219) 
and Erictho (Lucan Pharsalia vi. 695-749) except in the fact that it is 
a frank salutation and appeal to the infernal powers. This, however, 
is worth remarking. Erictho calls upon the Furies, Hell and its rulers, 
Chaos, Hecate, the Fates; on the other hand, Renaissance magical 
books like the Elementa magica of Petri de Abano and Book IV of the 
De occulta philosophia try to make the whole process of conjuring seem 
a rite of holiness. As Bodin (Book I, p. 56) puts it, “la plus forte sorce- 
lerie prend un beau voile de pieté.”” The magician cleanses himself by 
fasting and prayer to God for nine days before the act of magic. When 
the time for conjuration arrives, he consecrates the circle and all his in- 
struments (see the quotation from Francis Coxe, above). If he prays, 
it is to God, and he never salutes the fiends but wields against them 
the adverse power of holy names. Theoretically, the wizard is still on 
the side of the angels. Marlowe casts aside this pretense and makes the 
ceremony a dedication to Satan from the beginning. He is thus falling 
in—whether designedly or not it is hard to say—with the classical tra- 
dition and with that faction of Renaissance conjurers whose outright 
worship of the Devil is exemplified in the quotations under my earlier 
discussion of Faustus’ sacrifice to the powers of Hell. We may note in 
this connection that Fausts addresses the spirits of fire, air, and water 
because they are fiends, inRabiting these elements after their fall from 
Heaven.*? 
The phrase ‘‘quid tumefaris?” of the quartos, emended by textual 
critics to “quid tu morarisP”’ (correctly, as the subsequent quotations 
will show), is usually believed to have sprung from the EFB: ‘‘Faustus 


47 The usual classification of e¥il spirits is sixfold: (genus) igneum, aereum, terrestre, 
aquaticum, subterraneum, lucifuggm. Guazzo, Book I, chap. xix, p. 129; Del Rio, Book 
II, Ques. 27, sec. 2, pp. 213-18. Sdime writers like Agrippa, Book III, chap. xvi, p. 288, ac- 
cept Marlowe's fourfold division. 
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vexed at his spirit’s so long tarrying, used his charms, with full purpose 
not to depart before he had his intent... .’’ (chap. ii). It can be 
proved, however, that magicians expected trouble with recalcitrant 
spirits and customarily incorporated in their spells a phrase similar to 
this. 

Cito, cito, cito, non morare: sed perfice meum postulatum! Veni, veni, 
veni! Quid tardaris tamdiu? Festina adventare: nam jubet te Adonai+ 
Schadai+ Rex regum+El-+-Ali..... 48 


Venite ergo in nomine Adonay Zebaoth, Adonay Amioram, venite venite quid 
tardatis: festinate, imperat vobis Adonay Rex regum, El, Aty, Titiep..... 49 


Et tune paulisper quiescat, respiciendo circum circa, si spiritus aliquis com- 
pareat. Qui si tardaverit, reiteret invocationem, ut supra, usque tres vices. 
Et si pertinax non comparuerit incipiat conjurare potestate divina, .. . . re- 
iterando per tres vices, de fortioribus in fortiores, objurgationibus, contumel- 


eee 50 


Because they represent general counsel and general formulas for all 
magicians, these quotations are the more adequate to show how wide- 
spread is the belief in the probable delay of the demon summoned. 
One should also notice that in the first two of the quotations the point 
about the delay is cast in the form of a question (quid tardaris?) as it 
is in Faustus, a form not at all necessarily intimated by the EFB. 

In all the quotations the enchanter overrides the reluctance of the 
spirit by managing against him the names and power of God. Faustus 
does somewhat the same thing in citing Mephistophilis by Jehovah, 
Gehenna, the sign of the cross, and holy water. He is resorting to what 
Agrippa calls the third and most potent means to bind spirits to obedi- 
ence: 

Tertium vinculum ipsum est ex mundo intellectuali atq; divino, quod Re- 
ligione perficitur: ut puta cum adjuramus per Sacramenta, per miracula, per 
divina nomina, per sacra signacula, & caetera religionis mysteria: quare hoc 
vinculum omnium supremum est [Book III, chap. xxiii]. 


48 From the Verus Jesuitarum libellus, p. 845. 49 Petri de Abano, p. 461. 


50 From the directions to conjurors given in De occulta philosophia, Book IV, p. 451. 
In the play called John of Bordeaux (ca. 1590-94; Malone reprints), Bacon asks the trem- 
bling spirit Astro, who is hesitating to appear, ‘“‘quid moraris?”’ (1. 657). Medea in Greene's 
Alphonsus of Aragon Calls the ghost of Calchas: ‘‘I charge thee come; all lingring set aside”’ 
(III, ii, 863). H. Logeman, Faustus-notes (University of Ghent, 1898), p. 32, remarks that 
Schrier cites from Scheible’s Kloster, V, 1157, the formula; ‘‘Cito, cito, cito veni nec 
morare velis.”’ 
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THE WITCHCRAFT 


Specifically, the use of holy 
tion has excellent authorit 
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water and the sign of the cross in conjura- 
y. So Bodin: “... en toutes Sorcelleries, & 


communications detestablds des Sorciers, 4 chacun mot il y a une 
croix, & 4 tous propos Iesps Christ, & la Trinité & l’eau beniste.’’*! 


Reginald Scot: 

The reason that Magitians 
so much ground being blessed 
force to expel all evil Spirits 
with holy water, which hath b 
from all uncleanness .. . . [Bc 


Del Rio declares it vicious 
figurae aliae, praeter signuy 


give for Circles and their Institution, is, That 
and consecrated by holy Words, hath a secret 
from the bounds thereof; and being sprinkled 
ben blessed by the Master, the ground is purified 
»k XV, chap. i, p. 472]. 


nagic “si adhibeantur certi characteres, aut 
SOPRIE, «sss 82 A quotation from James 


I last given above also megtions holy water as essential in the ritual. 
It would seem, however, that the cross and blessed water were more 
normally employed in the preparation of the circle than in the actual 


invocation, contrary to Md4rlowe’s usage. 


We come now to one o 


the most interesting and persuasive evi- 


dences of Marlowe’s debt tio witchcraft theory. The debt in this case 
is not to any of the vagarids of popular fancy but to the views of the- 
ologians. Faustus learns fiom Mephistophilis that the latter was not 
compelled to appear by Faustus’ conjuring speeches: he came of his 
own free will because, hearing these blasphemies, he had good hope to 
get Faustus’ soul (Il. 280-89). The EFB has absolutely nothing on 
this point. But the better tfeatises on witchcraft are full of it. Guazzo: 
“Et sciendum est doemon¢s non coacté, sed sponté accurrere ad hoc 





faciendum [making a pact], quia graui odio hominem prosequuntur. 


....” (Compendium — 
“... demones ab homini 


arum (Book I, chap. vii, p. 33); Del Rio: 
us cogi nequeunt, ut id faciant: sponte 


ergo daemones accurrunt: Demones autem graui hominem odio prose- 
quuntur, quare nec putandi gratis accurrere, sed vicissim aliquod 
operae suae precium stipulari” (Book II, Ques. 4, p. 72); James I: 

. . it is no power inherent in the circles, or in the holiness of the names of 


God blasphemouslie used: nor 


in whatsoeuer rites or ceremonies at that time 


used, that either can raise any infernall spirit, nor yet limitat him perforce 


within or without these circles. 
hauing first of all prescribed th 


For it is he onelie, the father of all lyes, who 
at forme of doing, feining himselfe to be com- 


5t ““Refutation des opinions de Iean Wier,"’ p. 459 (bound with the De la demonomanie). 


52 Book II, Ques. 5, p. 80. See Del Rio also at Book I, chap. iv, Ques. 1, p. 29. 
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manded and restreined thereby, wil be loath to passe the boundes of these in- 
junctiones; ... . that he may haue the better commoditie thereafter, to de- 
ceive them in the end with a trick once for all; I meane the euerlasting per- 
dition of their soul & body [Book I, chap. v, pp. 16-17]. 

The doctrine of voluntary ascent, then, is well established in witch- 
craft theory. The remainder of the Faustus passage seems to be Mar- 
lowe’s own elaboration of it. Fundamentally, of course, these author- 
ities contradict those (I have cited some of them above in the discus- 
sion of Faustus’ black rites) who hold that there is a real, effective 
force in magical words and symbols. The difference marks a split in 
Renaissance (and medieval) opinion. Marlowe lays both parties under 
contribution. 

III. THE WITCH COMPACT 

Since the terms of the written covenant come almost verbatim from 
the EFB, only some supporting lines need be noticed under this head. 

Besides denying the Christian religion, Faustus affirmatively dedi- 
cates himself to Beelzebub as his sole God (ll. 292-93). The Devil 
often makes this requirement of witches. Danaeus says: 

Wherefore he [Satan] cOmaundeth them to forswere God theyr creator & al 
his power, promising perpetually to obey and worship him, ... . that they 
shall acknowledge him for their god, cal upé him, pray to him, & trust in him. 
Then biddeth he thé that they fall down & worship him. .... nee 
And Boguet: “‘. . .. he makes them abandon their share in Paradise 
and promise that they will, on the contrary, for ever hold him as their 
sole master and be always faithful to him” (chap. xxi, p. 59). Similar- 
ly, Fairfax writes of the temptation of a young girl by Satan: ‘After 
these words she named God; whereunto he answered, there was no 
God but he. She asked what he was god of? He answered, ‘God of 
Faith.’ The citations given above as to Faustus’ prayer to devils 
before his incantation are also applicable here. 

At another time Faustus promises to build to Beelzebub “‘an altare 
and a church,/And offer luke warme blood of new borne babes’’ (Il. 
445-46). This is a queer mingling of classical or Hebrew methods of 
sacrifice with the widely circulated Renaissance superstition that 


53 The same doctrine is announced in Gifford, sig. F4*; Binsfeld, Tractatus de confessioni- 
bus maleficorum, sec. 9; Remy, Book II, chap. ix, p. 128. Thorndike, II, 849, calls it a 
“familiar theological conclusion.’’ 

54 Sig. Eiv (chap. ii). 

5 E. Fairfax, Daemonologia, ed. W. Grainge (1882), p. 41. Perkins, p. 184: “. .. . they 
giue themselues unto Satan as their god . . . .’’; Cooper, p. 68. 
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witches were especially eager to kill unbaptized infants. Renais- 
sance witches do not erect altars and churches to the Devil: they wor- 
ship him by night in the wilder fastnesses of the open country. On the 
other hand, they specialize in slaying babies. Binsfeld: 

. pro certo habendum est, quod Demones feruntur delectari sanguine hu- 
mano. 26q. 5. ec. Nec mirum. Sic omni tempore suos cultores solicitauerunt 
ad effundendum sanguinem, & ad immolandum homines. Psal. 105 [p. 642]. 


...- Quod autem Daemon maximé insidietur infantibus necdum baptizatis, 
id accidit ex inuidia maxima. Inuidet enim illis aeternam foelicitatem, quam 
ipse amisit: & infantes, si Baptismo abluerentur, consequerentur [p. 645] 
[Comment., Lex VI, Ques. 2]. 


Bodin: 

... le plus meschant meurtre entre les animaulx c’est de l’homme, & entre les 
hommes d’un enfant innocent, & les plus aggreable 4 satan, comme celuy que 
nous auons dict des sorcieres, qui recoiuent les enfans, & les offrent au Diable, 
& soudain les font mourir, au parauant qu’on les ait presentez 4 Dieu ... 
[Book II, chap. viii, p. 222]. 


Bartolommeo della Spina: 

Quod vero diabolus exigat 4 strigis ut strigét omni tanto tépore puerum 
uni, siue puella, idipsum4; pro voto illius perficiant: & si flebile sit, non tamen 
incredible: tum ex parte daemonis, qui maximo odio persequitur nomé Chris- 
ti: quod praecipué relucet in effectu in pueris baptizatis: unde persequitur 
eos, ac si Christum persequeretur. Prohibet etiam quanti sibi possibile est 
baptismii: & hoe propter inuidid, qua humanae saluti semper insidiatur [chap. 
XXxili, p. 195].57 
The probability, therefore, is that when Faustus speaks of sacrificing 
newborn babes he means to kill unbaptized children as the offering 
most acceptable to Lucifer. 

Later, after he has offended Lucifer by wishing to repent, he vows: 

Neuer to name God, or to pray to him, 
To burne his Scriptures, slay his Ministers 
And make my spirites pull his churches downe [ll. 709-11]. 

6 Of the witch Erictho, Lucan writes (Pharsalia vi. 557-58) ‘*. . . . she pierces the preg- 
nant womb and delivers the child by an unnatural birth, in order to place it on the fiery 
re ’’ Horace’s sorceress Canidia (E pode v) starves a young boy to death—not an 
infant. But these are isolated texts, and in view of the much more highly developed form 


taken by the doctrine in the Renaissance, Marlowe is probably relying on contemporary 
theories. 

5? Equally pointed statements will be found in Guazzo, Book II, chap. iii, p. 152; 
Nyder, Formicarius, Book V, chap. iii; Boguet, chap. xxxi, p. 89; Remy, Book II, chap. iii; 
Malleus malef., Part II, Ques. I, chap. xiii, p. 141; Jonson’s Masque ef queens and his notes 
thereto; H. Holland, A treatise aguinst witchcraft (Cambridge, 1590), sig. F2r. 
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There is much testimony that foul spirits abhor the name of God. 


Boguet declares: 

He [Satan] makes these wretched creatures [witches at the Sabbat] repeat 
their renunciation of God, Chrism, and Baptism, and renew the solemn oath 
they have taken never to speak of God, the Virgin Mary, or the Saints except 
in the way of mockery and derision . . . . [chap. xxi, p. 59]. 


Bodin: ‘Ie ne doubte point, que les malins esprits n’ayent en horreur 
ce sacré nom, & qu’ils ne fuyent soudain quand ils oyent prononcer 
Iehouah” (Book II, chap. ii, p. 134). According to Fairfax, Helen 
Fairfax saw Satan in the shape of a young man, and asked him: “ ‘In 
the name of God, what are you?’ He presently did forbid her to name 
God, to which she replied, ‘You are no man if you cannot abide the 
name of God..... 7 

I am not able to produce strong cases on all fours for the burning of 
Scripture, slaying of ministers, and leveling of churches. The Devil’s 
hatred for the things of religion, however, was a normal enough part of 
witch tradition. Guazzo, citing Grillandus, says that when one be- 
comes a witch 

. . oportuit primo abnegare baptismum, & omnia Christianae fidei docu- 
menta relinquere..... Deinde Ecclesiastica Sacramenta cuncta proijcere, 
pedibusqué propriis conculcare crucem, & imagines B. Mariae Virg. & aliorum 
sanctorum ... . [Book I, chap. vii, p. 35]. 


Del Rio remarks: 

. docet enim Diuus Antonius, apud Athanasiii, cunctis Daemonib. hostile 
odium in homines esse grauius in Christianos, atrocissimum in religiosos, & 
virgines Deodicatas: singulos tamen, non nisi, quatum Deus permittit, no- 
cere [Book II, Ques. 27, sec. 2, p. 223]. 


There are, of course, all sorts of tales in the Malleus, Bodin, Nyder, 
and others of how evil spirits vex the monasteries, but their assaults 
seldom kill the monks and nuns. 


58 P. 38. The witchcraft manuals are thick with stories of travelers who stumble by 
chance upon the Sabbat orgies of the witches and disperse them by pronouncing the name 
of God (e.g., Bodin, Book II, chap. iv, p. 167). In the play The birth of Merlin the Devil 
warns Joan: ‘Thou must not speak of goodness nor of heaven, /If I confer with thee’ (Act 
III, scene i, ll. 206-7). H. L. Stephen, State trials (London, 1899), I, 222, records the testi- 
mony of the father of two bewitched children at the trial of the Suffolk witches in 1665: 

... this deponent hath demanded of them, what is the cause they cannot pronounce 
those words {Lord or Jesus]: they reply and say, that Amy Duny [one of the accused] 
saith, I must not use that name.” 
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THe WitcucrarFt Basis IN MARLOWE’s “‘Faustus”’ 29 
For the pulling down of churches we have Macbeth’s injunction to 
the witches: 
answer me: 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches [Macbeth, IV, i, 51-53]. 


Kittredge has several instances of Elizabethan popular belief in the 
idea. Particularly, the destruction of St. Paul’s steeple by lightning in 
1561 was sometimes explained in this way.** Remy likewise says: 

More than once we have seen the images of Saints broken and cast down in 
their shrines by lightning, believed to have been directed against them by some 
Demon. For nowhere do the Demons more love to perpetrate their iniquities 
than where their hideousness is enhanced and intensified by contempt [Book 
III, chap. iii, p. 145].®° 
In their extreme statement, nevertheless, Faustus’ promises are great- 
er than the conventional witch can perform. Marlowe is standing upon 
accepted folk notions, but reaching higher. 

As his share in the agreement, Lucifer is to receive Faustus’ soul 
wherewith to “‘Inlarge his kingdome”’ (1. 472). Satan always has this 
aim in increasing the number of witches, we are told by many writers. 
James I says: 

For as the meanes are diuerse, which allures them to these unlawfull artes 

of seruing of the Deuill; so by diverse waies use they their practises, answering 
to these meanes, which first the Deuill used as instrumentes in them; though 
al tending to one end: To wit, the enlargeing of Sathans tyrannie, and cross- 
ing of the propagation of the Kingdome of Christ .... [Book II, chap. iii, 
p. 34]. 
Mason says that Satan pretends to be controlled by magicians, “but 
it is onely to this end, that he may thereby the more strengthen them 
and enlarge his owne kingdome, by bringing into, & detaining men in 
this wicked errour.... . 61 The idea, in this very phrasing, is quite 
common. 

* Kittredge, pp. 155 ff. He says: ‘It is only natural that the Prince of the Powers of 
the Air should manifest his hatred of God by attacking churches”’ (p. 155). Cotta, p. 29: 
‘“Speede in his Chronicle . . . . within the time of Henry the 4. doth make mention of the 
apparition of the Divell in the habite of a Minorite Fryer at Danbury Church in Essex, 
with such thundring, lightning, tempests, & fire-bals, that the vault of the Church brake, 
and halfe the Chancell was carried away.”’ 

®® According to Bodin, some witches ‘‘avoient paction expresse avec Satan de rompre les 
bras & les cuisses des Crucifix ... .'’ (Refutation, p. 456). 


& J. Mason, The anatomie of sorcerie (London, 1612), p. 44 
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IV. THE CONSEQUENCES 


Most of the incidents of Faustus’ twenty-four years of question- 
able ‘‘voluptuousness’’—dealings with the Pope, the Emperor, the 
horse-courser, the Duke of Vanholt and Helen of Troy—need not de- 
tain us. They contain witchcraft material plentifully, but it is all im- 
ported without change from the EFB. The same is true, for the most 
part, of Faustus’ several efforts to repent, frustrated by the threats of 
the devils. Marlowe’s fiends, however, are somewhat more resource- 
ful than those of the EFB: they entice Faustus to suicide when he 
shows a disposition to repent (Il. 630-36 and 1287-90). The books on 
witchcraft teach that Satan habitually thus tempts witches, particu- 
larly when he fears to lose them, since their self-slaughter damns them 
irrevocably. Remy writes: 

That as an End to a Life of every Crime and Impiety, the Demon insistent- 
ly urges and impels his Subjects to kill themselves with their own Hand, espe- 
cially when he sees that there is imminent Danger of their being Suspected. 
But God in his Goodness and Mercy often thwarts this cruel Scheme... . 
{Book III, the heading of chap. vil. 


Guazzo says: ‘Post multas impietates 4 Maleficis patratas, Daemon 
tandem conatur eos ad interitum per ipsorummet manus inducere”’ 
(the heading of Book II, chap. xix). The Malleus maleficarum: 
.... after they [witches] have confessed their crimes under torture they al- 
ways try to hang themselves; and this we know for a fact... .. For, as we 
have said, the devil causes this, lest they should obtain pardon through con- 
trition or sacramental confession . . . . [Part II, Ques. 1, chap. ii, p. 102]. 
Faustus’ tormentors are only following a customary technique. 
Turning now to the last scene, we meet with one or two very inter- 
esting possible reminiscences of Marlowe’s reading. Faustus in de- 
spair says to the students, “The Serpent that tempted Eue may be 
sau’d, but not Faustus....” (Il. 1371-72). The EFB has merely: 
“« . . but even as Cain, he also said, that his sins were greater than 
God was able to forgive ... .”’ (chap. Ixii, p. 298). But the Malleus 
maleficarum (Part I, Ques. 17, p. 82) comes considerably nearer Mar- 
lowe in this statement, which it makes the subject of a full chapter of 
discussion: “So heinous are the crimes of witches that they exceed 
even the sins and the fall of the bad Angels; and if this be true of their 


62 Other authorities: Boguet, chap. xlv; Bodin, Book III, chap. vi, p. 311; Roberts, p 
15; James I, Book II, chap. vi, p. 51. 
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guilt, how should it not also be true of their punishments in hell?” 
Reginald Scot (Book III, chap. xviii, p. 55) repeats the statement: 
“Yea, M. Mal. writeth, that} A witches sinne is the sinne against the 
Holie-ghost; to wit, irremissible: yea further, that it is greater than 
the sinne of the angels that fell.’”” He proceeds with his characteristic 
humor to make fun of it. | 

Farther on in the same scehe, Faustus cries: “. . . . I woulde weepe, 
but the divel drawes in my tepres.... . Oh he stayes my tong, I would 
lift up my hands, but see, they hold them, they hold them” (Il. 1386- 
90). It is not sacrilege against these moving lines to point out that cer- 
tain widely circulated superstitions are here embodied and trans- 


“e 


figured. 

An unrepentant witch cannot weep; no tenet of the witchcraft 
creed is more universal than this. So strong was this belief that inabil- 
ity to shed tears was often ce to create a presumption that an ac- 
cused person was a witch. The Malleus maleficarum recommends that 
a judge 
.... take note whether she is able to shed tears when standing in his presence, 
or when being tortured. For wejare taught both by the words of worthy men 
of old and by our own experiente that this is a most certain sign, and it has 
been found that even if she be urged and exhorted by solemn conjurations to 
shed tears, if she be a witch she will not be able to weep: although she will as- 
sume a tearful aspect and smear her cheeks and eyes with spittle to make it 
appear that she is weeping; wherefore she must be closely watched by the at- 
tendants [Part III, Ques. 15, p.|227]. 


James I: “No not so much ag their eyes are able to shed teares (thret- 
ten and torture them as ye please) while first they repent (God not 
permitting them to dissemble their obstinacie in so horrible a crime) 
.... (Book III, chap. vi, p} 81). Boguet interprets the cause of this 
phenomenon as does Faustus: 

In conclusion, it is probable that the reason for the inability of witches to 
shed tears is that tears are chiefly proper to penitents for washing and cleans- 
ing their sins . . . . and thereforg they cannot be welcome to the Enemy of our 


salvation, who consequently prevents them as much as he can [chap. xl, p. 
122]. 





to Renaissance and earlier demon lore. 
be of interest. Guazzo says that Satan 


ent certainly owes somethin 


The binding of Faustus’ nto and hands by devils invisibly pres- 
Some typical quotations wil 
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“Potest impedire multum linguae, manuum, crurium, retinendo in 
venis spiritus vitales’’ (Book I, chap. iv, p. 19). Binsfeld thus describes 
Satan’s method of keeping an arrested witch from confessing: “Ter- 
tium modum taciturnitatem inducendi considerare possumus, per 
assistentiam demonis interius in faucibus & ore malefici, & eum im- 
pedientis ne possit loqui’’ (Comment., Lex VII, Ques. 1, p. 676). 
Here is an account from the Sadducismus debellatus of the behavior of 
a possessed woman: “And when any desired her to cry to the Lord 
Jesus for help, her Teeth were instantly set closs, her Eyes twisted al- 
most round, and she was thrown upon the Floor... . .’’* Similarly, 
from Boguet: 

. if they tried to get her to kiss the Cross, she held her hands out to pre- 
vent anyone from approaching her .. . . and if they tried to get her to take 
the Cross in her hands to sign herself with it, she was at once deprived of all 
use in her arms and hands, so that she could not even take hold of it [chap. 
liii, p. 175). 

Several of these quotations match the situation in Faustus in that they 
illustrate the Enemy’s efforts to retain those who are trying to slip 
from his grasp. 

The burning of magical books (Faustus, 1. 1477: “Ile burne my 
bookes’’) was the usual way of renouncing the black art. The heading 
of the last chapter of the prose Historie of Fryer Bacon runs: ‘Howe 
Fryer Bacon burnt his books of Magick, and gave himselfe to the study 
of Divinity only.’ Kittredge®* quotes from a confession by one Hugh 
Draper accused of sorcery in 1561, “y* longe since he so misliked his 
science that he burned all his bookes.”” These are but a few of many 
citable loci. 

The Epilogue charges Faustus with an unlawful curiosity to know 
secrets intended by God to remain hidden. This condemnation of 
those engaged in any species of occult searching is very frequent, of 
course, and is quite ordinarily applied to witches. Binsfeld: “Quarta 
caussa dispositiua ad maleficia est Curiositas, quae his portentis illudi- 
tur per Daemonum fallacias, quando id imprudenter appetit scire, 
quod ei nulla ratione competit inuestigare ....” (De confessionibus, 


6s (London, 1698), p. 20. 


61 N. 86 to chap. xvi (p. 555). Consult also Bodin, Book IV, chap. v, p. 387; Guazzo, 
Book III, p. 379. 
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Dubium IV, p. 165). Remy: |“‘Some of these [witches] owe their fall to 
their persistent and over-curipus temerity in inquiring into and weigh- 
ing with their native reason those things which necessarily transcend 
the understanding of all the senses” (p. v of the Dedication).® 


The proofs of Marlowe’s reliance upon general witch lore have now 
been offered, and we may turn to the question, raised by Beatrice 
Daw Brown, of the bearing jof the Simon Magus legend upon Mar- 
lowe’s play. Mrs. Brown very ably shows in the first division of her 
paper that this legend had an important formative influence upon the 
Faust story and that its chief constituents were incorporated in the 
Faustbuch, whence Marlowe|drew them; to that I gladly agree, al- 
though one should note that) it does not follow that Marlowe recog- 
nized the relationship of ro iene to the Simon story. But Mrs. 
Brown proceeds also to argue that Marlowe had additional separate 
and independent recourse to| the Simon story® as told in the Acts of 
Peter and the Clementine Retognitions, and to that I see no reason to 
agree. She relies upon certain views of Marlowe’s methods, upon cer- 





tain general resemblances between the characters of Simon and Faus- 
tus, and upon certain specific parallels in thought and language be- 
tween Marlowe’s play and the Simon sources designated. 

As to the first, her belief seems to be that the Faustus of the EFB 
was an uninspiring figure who would not be likely to capture Mar- 
lowe’s imagination and that the dramatist may well have looked else- 
where for some grander prototype. Everyone will have his own opin- 
ion on these points, but the hero of the EFB seems to me to be by no 
means lacking in power and to be neither more nor less suggestive to 
the imagination than the originals of such other vigorously conceived 
characters as the early Barabas, Gaveston, Young Mortimer, the 
Guise. The probable stimulative effect of the witch tractates is like- 
wise an important factor to be weighed. 

In the last analysis the case for Simon Magus must rest, as Mrs. 

See excellent statements by Perkins, p. 11, and Cooper, p. 49. The latter says that the 
sin of curiositie which causes ‘‘search after knowledge and hidden Mysteries"’ is itself caused 


by “selfe conceit’’ (cf. Faustus, opening chorus, |. 20, describing Faustus as ‘“‘swolne with 
cunning, of a selfe conceit’’). | 

6° For a valuable summary of the Simon Magus legend see P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, 
The sources of the Faust tradition from Simon Magus to Lessing (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936). 
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Brown recognizes, upon the demonstration of close resemblances to 
Marlowe’s hero, both general and particular. She points out general 
similarities between Simon and Marlowe’s Faustus, such as the fact 
that they both are large in imagination, restless in spirit, incisive in 
logic directed against Christian dogma, hungry for truth, superbly self- 
confident, and desirous of being held to be a god. The existence of this 
broad similarity may willingly be granted, but it is not enough. Simon 
Magus is far from being the only man, real or fictitious, who possessed 
these qualities in the centuries before Marlowe; and, more important, 
Faustus is by no means the only one of Marlowe’s great protagonists 
who displays them. In short, every one of the traits mentioned is 
traceable clearly either to Marlowe’s own temperament, or to witch 
tradition in the mass, or to the EFB, or to all together. The large, 
trampling spirit and anti-Christian logic are the poet’s own; the desire 
for godhead may be found in witch lore (as shown above under the 
discussion of Faustus’ motives); the scholarship of the man may result 
from passages in the EFB or from the same curiosity, “still climbing 
after knowledge infinite,’ which Marlowe gives to Tamburlaine; and 
so on. 

For these reasons the general resemblances noted by Mrs. Brown 
bear little weight as proof of her theory, and most of the burden must 
be carried by specific parallels which she adduces. These seem to me, 
after careful consideration, ineffectual for various causes. Some of the 
passages in Faustus, like those about the magician’s power over kings 
and the burning of his books, to which Simon Magus passages are com- 
pared, embody common witch superstitions which could be found in 
dozens of sources, as indicated in the appropriate places in the discus- 
sion above. In other comparisons, I cannot help feeling that too much 
is made of the use of conventional images, as in the Actaeon and Ica- 
rus cases, or of normal theological language, as in lines declaring that 
heaven was made for man and those describing Faustus’ wish to leap 
up to God. Moreover, in speaking of the influence of the Acts of Peter 
on the Benvolio scenes (Act IV, scene 2B), Mrs. Brown goes much far- 
ther than the great majority of students of Marlowe would go when 
she assigns these scenes to Marlowe, rather than to Rowley or Birde. If 
she should be wrong in this ascription of authorship, her argument as 
to the parallels recoils embarrassingly. Elsewhere it would appear 
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that she does not allow enough weight to suggestions from the EFB, 


as when she declares both Simon and Marlowe’s Faustus to be logi- 
cians but does not cite EFB,*" or when she remarks that both Simon 
and the Faustus of the drama temporarily repent but the Faustus of 
the EFB does not. Other parallels cited, like those to Faustus’ ques- 
tioning of Mephistophilis about the structure of the universe, may be 
judged to be only such distant resemblances as might easily occur 
when two works discuss the |same subject. 


Regrettably, Mrs. Browr 
tended examination which 
conclusions may be stated. 


1’s argument cannot receive here the ex- 
t undoubtedly deserves. The following 
While it is not altogether inconceivable 


that Marlowe thought of some one magician as the exemplar for 
Faustus, filling out the portrait with details supplied by his knowledge 
of witchcraft, there is as yet no adequate proof that this was his 


method. In the absence of 
mains no more likely a candi 


toger Bacon or Henry Corn 


nore specific evidence, Simon Magus re- 
late than such other reputed magicians as 
‘ius Agrippa, both of whom, incidentally, 


are mentioned in Marlowe’s play, whereas Simon Magus is not. It 


must be emphasized, finally,|that all the main component qualities in 
the characterization of Faugtus may be satisfactorily accounted for, 
without resort to the theory of a specific exemplar, by the nature of 


Marlowe’s personal ethos ar 


d his poetic genius, by his knowledge of 


witcheraft, and by his study! of the EFB. 


To return now to some donclusions from the witchcraft material 


presented in the main body 


of my own paper. The total pressure of 





this evidence is such as to require the conclusion that Marlowe’s knowl- 


edge of witch tradition was o 


ne of the decisive factors in the shaping of 


the play. Taking the Faustus of the prose history, who is a witch, 


Marlowe has infused the rea 
spirit but has worked fairly 


him by prevalent witch the 
ception of his hero’s charact 


*? Chap. i: ‘‘Faustus continued a 
sixteen Masters afterwards examined 
by them, that none for his time were 
ency of his wisedome to compare wi 
Diuinitie.”’ 


th and lift characteristic of his own great 
| consistently within the outline supplied 
ory. Neither the dramatist’s basic con- 
er, therefore, nor his intention in many 
study in the Uniuersity, & was by the Rectors and 
howe he had profited in his studies; and being found 


able to argue with him in Diuinity, or for the excel- 
th him, with one consent they made him Doctor of 
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particular passages can be rightly understood save with reference to 
that body of belief. 

Marlowe’s familiarity with the subject was, one judges, extensive 
although not necessarily profound. What he knows seems to consist 
of that sediment—part inchoate impression, part precise recollection 
—which remains in the mind after ample reading in a congenial field. 
That books and not oral transmission are the main channel of his in- 
formation is indicated by the presence of many learned elements too 
complex and dignified for the common tradition of the tongue. No 
specific witchcraft texts can be pointed to as Marlowe’s sources. We 
-an decide with assurance, however, that he got the bulk of his mate- 
rials rather from classical and Continental originals (either directly 
through writers like Bodin or indirectly through those English authors, 
like Scot, who are really commentators on the witch lore of the Conti- 
nent) than from the native English superstition. All records prove 
that, where witchcraft is concerned, the domestic product is, fortu- 
nately for England, a meager and unimaginative thing beside the 
deadly luxuriance of the foreign growth. Only from abroad could Mar- 
lowe have received inspiration for Faustus’ dreams of the miracles of 
magic and for the incantation scene. It goes without saying that he 
uses his originals not in the manner of a dusty scholarship but with 
the bold and sovereign hand of the poet. 

The significance of these observations for an interpretation of the 
nature of Marlowe’s mind and art is considerable. More and more, 
as we come to know Marlowe better, we must conceive of him as a 
dramatist who combines, translates, intensifies the common materials 
of his age, less and less as a poet-god creating his flaming worlds out of 
nothing. Examine the constitutent elements of Faustus. If the witch- 
craft influences, the all-pervading debt to the English Faust book, mul- 
titudinous echoes of biblical texts, and reminiscences of the early play 
The conflict of conscience are all laid together, the residue of unsup- 
ported invention is amazingly small. One is reminded of Milton and 
discerns something of the same power of gathering and assimilation 
at the basis of Marlowe’s genius. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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TEXTUAL DIFFICULT 


[ES IN THE INTERPRETATION 


OF DONNE’S POETRY 


GEORGE WILLIAMSON 


Conceite: fetch me a couple of torches, sirha. 


I may see the cor 


ceite: quickly! its very darke! 


—Every man in his humor, quarto 1601 


F THE many great services which Sir Herbert Grierson has 
rendered the poetry of Donne, none is more important than 


his vindication of the 1633 text.! 


scripts have given that text 
the earlier editors of Donne.? 
little can be added; but wher 
the work of Sir Herbert, any 
anything to add, it is only in 
1633 text, or occasionally th 
agree, and once or twice whe! 


His labors with the manu- 
an authority which was not apparent to 
Where so much has been accomplished, 
p our understanding of Donne is mainly 
addition will bear its tribute. If I have 
the direction of further vindicating the 
p 1635 text, when the manuscripts dis- 
h they do not. Sometimes it amounts to 


no more than siding with Sir Herbert’s better judgment against a 


seductive reading. My other 
the kinds of textual difficult) 


concern in this essay will be to suggest 
y which confront the reader of Donne. 


These will be illustrated in the different ways in which Sir Herbert 


and I read the same passage 


in Donne; they will be involved in the 


defense of one text against another. Since none of the texts presumes 


to bear the warrant of Dé 


nne’s authority, the validity of the 


readings themselves must bé tested by internal evidence, and will 


have to await the suffrage d 
the trouble. 


f other readers who find Donne worth 


1 The poems of John Donne, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (2 vols.; Oxford, 1912). Here- 


after referred to by volume and page 


The later edition without commentary (1929, 1933) 


reproduces the 1912 text with a few corrections but none of the changes suggested here. 


2 More recent editions of Donne's 


poetry are the ‘‘Nonesuch”’ and the ‘‘Everyman’’: 


Complete poetry and selected prose, ed. John Hayward (London, 1929); The poems of John 


Donne, ed. Hugh I’A. Fausset (Lond 


mn, 1931). These editions differ from the Grierson 


text occasionally, but seldom by a return to 1633. The text which returns most completely 
to 1633 or 1635 is that found in Poetry of the English Renaissance 1509-1660, ed. J. W. 


Hebel and H. H. Hudson (New York, 


{MoperNn PuiLo.ocy, August, 1940] 


1929). This is, of course, a selection. 
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I 

Sir Herbert Grierson resorts very infrequently to emendation, and 
then, I think, with not too happy results. We may begin with the 
most striking examples of outright emendation. Although “outright” 
is hardly the word for Sir Herbert’s practice, and can scarcely be re- 
served for the present instances, it may describe the extreme degree 
of textual liberty which he allows himself. This is to modify the 
grammatical function, or to change the part of speech, of a word or 
phrase, and so to alter the syntax of the poem. 

His now famous emendation, ‘‘bearing-like Asses,” appears slight 
but introduces no slight shift in the meaning, and arises from what 
seem to him the syntactic requirements of the verse. He prints the 
passage in Satyre IJ thus: 

Now like an owlelike watchman, hee must walke 

His hand still at a bill, now he must talke 

Idly, like prisoners, which whole months will sweare 

That onely suretiship hath brought them there, 

And to every suitor lye in every thing, 

Like a Kings favourite, yea like a King; 

Like a wedge in a blocke, wring to the barre, 

Bearing-like Asses; and more shamelesse farre 

Then carted whores, lye, to the grave Judge; for 

Bastardy abounds not in Kings titles, nor 

Symonie and Sodomy in Churchmens lives, 

As these things do in him; by these he thrives [I]. 65-76: I, 152].* 
He departs from 1633 by raising the comma after ‘“‘Asses’’ to a semi- 
colon and by putting a hyphen between “Bearing” and “like”; he 
considers “‘asses’’ to be the object of “‘wring.’”’ Lastly, he offers this 
comment: 

The subject of the long sentence is ‘He’ (1. 65), and the infinitives through- 
out are complements to ‘must’: ‘He must walk ....he must talk... . [he 
must] lie . . . . [he must] wring to the bar bearing-like asses; [he must], more 
shameless than carted whores, lie to the grave judge, &c.’ This is the only 
method in which I can construe the passage, and it carries with it the assump- 
tion that ‘bearing like’ should be connected by a hyphen to form an adjective 
similar to ‘Relique-like’, which is the MS. form of ‘Relique-ly’ at 1. 84 [II, 112]. 
Except for the wholly unjustifiable assumption and the damage which 
it does, this statement is self-evident; and being self-evident, it dis- 


3 Ll. 69-70 were censored and represented by dashes in 1633. 
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poses of the assumption. His paraphrase, like 1633, sets up the pre- 
sumption that “wring”’ is like its parallel predications and therefore 


intransitive; the exception m 


ust be justified in face of both the para- 


phrase and the 1633 text. If “bearing-like asses’ are the “patient 


Catholics,” as Sir Herbert asserts, ‘‘bearing-like’ 
jective similar to ‘Relique-like 


ready an adjective needing 1 


’ is still not ‘‘an ad- 


,” for “bearing” qua ‘‘patient”’ is al- 
o “owlelike” alteration. Now “wring” 


had in Donne’s time, according to the OED, the intransitive use of 


“writhe” or “labour,” and “ 


bear” had the equally good intransitive 


use of “press,” to move with effort or persistence. Hence the emended 


passage can simply mean “(he must], like a wedge in a block, labour 


to the bar, pressing like asses,” ete. Coscus, the lawyer, certainly has 


become a slave to his profession: like a wedge in the block, he labors 





to the bar 
the driven wedge; perhaps he 
in language of the Pleas and 
he becomes the more deeply 
more shameless than carted 
Thus the earlier comparison 


becomes shameless enough to 


an ambiguity instrumental both to his profession and to 


even “rings” to the bar, for he “‘wooes 
Bench.” Pressing like asses (stupidly), 
wedged, like the ass in its yoke; and far 





whores, he must lie to the grave judge. 
| 

to “prisoners” is extended, and Coscus 
lie like a lawyer. It should be apparent 


that Sir Herbert has introduced, without justification, a transitive 


“wring” in a series of intra 
what otherwise makes consi 
only the 1633 text but even | 

Sir Herbert again resorts ta 
Here the 
manuscript offers an alternati 


in Farewell to love. 


as follows: 


sitives, thus perverting the meaning of 
stent sense in coherent structure. Not 
Jonne’s syntax is against him. 

emendation in order to solve a difficulty 
text derives from 1635, and again no 
ve reading. He prints the difficult stanza 


Ah cannot wee, 
As well as Cocks jand Lyons jocund be, 
After such pleasures? Unlesse wise 


Nature decreed ($ 
Diminisheth the 


ince each such Act, they say, 
ength of life a day) 


This, as shee would man should despise 


The 


sport; 


Because that other curse of being short, 





And onely for @ minute made to be, 


} 


‘Eagers desire) to raise posterity [I, 71]. 


| 
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The extent of his alteration may be discovered by a comparison with 
the crucial part of the stanza as it appeared in 1635: 
This; as shee would man should despise 
The sport, 
Because that other curse of being short, 
And onely for a minute made to be 
Eager, desires to raise posteritie. 


Sir Herbert justifies his emendation in the following manner: 

What has happened is, I believe, this: Donne here, as elsewhere, used an 
obsolescent word, viz. ‘eagers’, the verb, meaning ‘sharpens’. The copyist did 
not recognize the form, took ‘desire’ for the verb, and made ‘eager’ the ad- 
jectival complement to ‘be’, changing ‘desire’ to ‘desires’ as predicate to 
‘curse’ [IT, 52-53]. 


Why both manuscript sources should also edit the poem in the same 
uniform way is a little puzzling, especially when Sir Herbert is as 
much put out by the alteration as the copyist was by “eagers.”’ I 
suggest that the copyist took what he saw, that his so-called changes 
give the meaning which Donne intended. “‘What Donne had in mind,” 
continues Sir Herbert, ‘“‘was the Aristotelian doctrine that the desire 
to beget children is an expression of man’s craving for immortality”; 
and he concludes: 

Donne’s argument then is this: ‘Why of all animals have we alone this 
feeling of depression and remorse after the act of love? Is it a device of nature 
to restrain us from an act which shortens the life of the individual (he refers 
here to a prevalent belief as to the deleterious effect of the act of love), 
needed because that other curse which Adam brought upon man, the curse of 


mortality, 
of being short, 


And only for a minute made to be, 
Eagers [i.e. whets or provokes] desire to raise 
posterity’ [II, 53]. 


Presumably, if the poem is any guide, what Donne had in mind is the 
act of love with the two limitations discovered in the second stanza. 
Experience has revealed two facts about the act of love: that desire 
is short, and that it “leaves behinde a kind of sorrowing dulnesse.”’ 
It is the latter fact that separates man from the animals and calls 
for an explanation. The only answer seems to be that nature decreed 
it to restrain man from an act which is said to shorten life; but it is 
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necessary (and here we desert Sir Herbert for the copyist) because of 
the other limitation of love, ie., brevity: 
Because that other curse of being short, 
And onely for ajminute made to be 
Eager, desires to raise posteritie [i.e., to increase 

and multiply]. 
For only by multiplying itself, only by repetition, can the curse of 
shortness and momentary ardor escape its limitation. Nature decreed 
the dulness, as if she would|that man should despise the sport (in 
consequence of its ensuing dul]ness) ; but she decreed it because brevity 
was an insufficient check, prdved to be anything but a restraint. By 
cutting off the complement to “‘be,’”’ Sir Herbert impairs not only the 
syntactic movement but also the rhythmical flow of the lines, and 
merely to avoid regarding “ fdesires’ as predicate to ‘curse.’’’ Even 
as emended, if the curse is rdferred to its proper object, brevity still 
“eagers” desire to multiply its moments. Aristotelian doctrine and 
Adam’s curse are fetched into the poem to account for “‘posterity”’; 
but it is to be feared that “the desire to beget children,’’ especially 
as “an expression of man’s craving for immortality,” has little to do 
with Donne’s cynical ent to love. Nature has arranged an argu- 
ment of its futility that is m re convincing than Aristotle.‘ 

Our last example has illustrated incidentally the alteration of 
thought by the revision of punctuation. To this we may add the 
change which Sir Herbert are by the insertion of an apparently 
innocent comma. It may be jobserved in general that Sir Herbert is 
on safer ground when he raises the power of punctuation than when 
he lowers it; when he raises ja comma to a semicolon than when he 
lowers a semicolon to a comma, By the former practice he may clarify 
seventeenth-century punctuation for the modern reader, but by the 
latter he may seriously distort the relations of thought, and structure, 
in the verse. The insertion of punctuation where none was before is 
a wholly different matter; sometimes helpful, sometimes harmful. 
The last stanza of The primrose offers a case in point: 





Live Primtose then, and thrive 
With thy true number five; 
| 


‘ For a fuller discussion see ‘‘Donne’s ‘Farewell to love, Modern philology, XXXVI 


(1939), 301-3. | 
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And women, whom this flower doth represent, 
With this mysterious number be content; 
Ten is the farthest number; if halfe ten 

Belonge unto each woman, then 

Each woman may take halfe us men; 
Or if this will not serve their turne, Since all 
Numbers are odde, or even, and they fall 
First into this, five, women may take us all [I, 61-62]. 


In the last line the comma after “this” is Sir Herbert’s addition to 
1633—an addition which he explains in this note: 

I have introduced a comma after ‘this’ to show what, I think, must be the 
relation of the words. The later editions drop ‘this’, and it seems to me prob- 
able that an original reading and a correction have survived side by side. 
Donne may have written ‘this’ alone, referring back to ‘five’, and then, think- 
ing the reference too remote, he may have substituted ‘five’ in the margin, 
whence it crept into the text without completely displacing ‘this’. The sup- 
port which the MSS. lend to 1633 make it dangerous to remove either word 
now, but I have thought it well to show that ‘this’ is ‘five’ [II, 49]. 


The stanza itself suggests a much simpler explanation why we find 
“this five” in 1633, and why Donne should have written it. Donne’s 
mathematical analogy becomes a little shaky when he comes to make 
his final point: neither “this” nor “five” alone will make sure that 
““odde”’ and ‘“‘even”’ fall first into woman’s five and not into man’s, 
since Donne’s equation has already allotted five to each. When he 
decides to make the last devastating point that even a mere woman 
may turn out to be more than a woman, and so become too “‘inclu- 
sive’’ in her relation to man, he sees that his final turn on five can be 
used against man as well as against woman, and so he covers the 
analogical weakness by specifying “this five,’ woman’s true number. 
While Sir Herbert may think “it well to show that ‘this’ 7s ‘five,’ ” 
Donne, if I am not mistaken, thought it well to show that this is the 
five he has attributed to woman. Even if no question of sense were 
involved, this comma introduces a hobble into the verse quite un- 
worthy of Sir Herbert’s ear for the “rhetorically effective position of 
the stresses’”’ in Donne; and no one knows better how rhetoric and 
rhythm in Donne depend upon right pointing. But Sir Herbert in- 


clines to rather too much punctuation. 
Still another kind of perversion of meaning is that of misinterpreta- 
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ty of the original text; this is a kind of 
h. An example is Sir Herbert’s classifi- 
is a love poem “touched with cynical 
seminar at the University of Chicago he 


expanded this view in his interpretation of the poem. For the sake 


of contrast, we may observe 


“songs and sonets’” The primrose appears as ‘‘Petrarchian.”’ 


look at the stanza which is t 


that in this same classification of Donne’s 
Let us 
yuched with cynical humor: 


Whilst thus to ballast love, I thought, 


And so more stec 
With wares whic 


dily to have gone, 
1 would sinke admiration, 


I saw, I had loves pinnace overfraught, 
, aS 
Ev’ry thy haire for love to worke upon 


Is much too muce 
For, nor in no 





t» some fitter must be sought; 
hing, nor in things 


Extreme, and scdtt’ring bright, can love inhere; 
Then as an Angell, face, and wings 
Of aire, not purejas it, yet pure doth weare, 


So thy love m 
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= ° . . . | . . 
Now it is obvious that, since man is the common term in these two 


relationships, Donne has two opportunities or alternatives: he can 


show that angel and woman f 
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ire alike in their relation to man, or that 
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they are unlike. Thus in the beginning of the poem the lady is like 
a disembodied angel in her effect on the lover. Accordingly the man’s 
love is platonic, the child of his soul; but, like its parent, must have 
a body if it is to act. Therefore, his love “assumes”’ the body of the 
lady (“‘assume”’ is Donne’s word). This is the situation at the opening 
of the stanza which I have quoted. 

Now the embodiment of his love has not ballasted it, but rather 
overweighted it, although with wonderful wares; even a single hair 
proves too much for love to work upon; hence some fitter embodiment 
must be sought. Observe that Donne manages to flatter the lady and 
at the same time convey the impression that even her body is too 
material for his love. This is done with wonderful skill by attenuating 
her physical aspects, so that when he states his dilemma the alterna- 
tives approach one another in their brilliant diffusion: 


For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
Extreme, and scatt’ring bright, can love inhere; 


the “nothing” being the “lovely glorious nothing”’ of the lady before 
embodiment. There may be a way out of this dilemma if he can find 
something in which love can “‘inhere” rather than something it may 
“assume” temporarily; obviously, this fitter object must be neither 
pure spirit nor pure body. Whether by chance or not, the rhymes to 
“inhere” carry us to the answer: love can inhere in love. But this is 
the crux of the poem. The difficulty arises because the same line, 
“So thy love may be my loves spheare,” gives the conclusion both 
to the problem of the proper embodiment of love and to the way in 
which the lady may become that embodiment. Otherwise the analogy 
to the angel is a straight proportion: as an angel is to a body of air 
so thy love is to the body of my love; in becoming corporeal each 
remains pure, but not so pure as its essence. Or the analogy may be 
put in this fashion: as an angel may become a body of air so thy 
love may become the body of my love; what is true of the angel is 
true of thy love. Both “bodies” are significant in relation to man; 
each body is necessary if an angel or her love is to “appear” to man. 
Thus the cynical humor at the close disappears, for Donne merely 
generalizes the disparity between air and angel’s purity into the dif- 
ference between the love of man and the love of woman; it is a differ- 
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ence in corporeality, but it does not favor man. Thus women and 
angels are alike in having to put on corporeality in their relations with 
men. It is a platonic love poem with the same essential philosophy 
that is found in The eztasie. 


II 
After these examples of difficulties which may defeat the best in- 
tentions, let us look at the Sangs and sonets in Sir Herbert’s text for 
other departures from 1633 that materially affect the meaning. 
The third stanza of The cunonization presents a difficulty which 
begins with the punctuation: 
Call us what you will, wee are made such by love; 
Call her one, mee another flye, 
We’are Tapers too,|and at our owne cost die, 
And wee in us finde the’Eagle and the Dove. 
The Pheenix ridle hath more wit 
By us, we two being one, are it. 
So to one neutrall thing both sexes fit, 
Wee dye and aa the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love [I, 15]. 


In 1633 “Dove” has a commp instead of a period; ‘‘So’”’ is followed 
by a comma, and “‘fit”’ by a period. For his punctuation of the latter 
line Sir Herbert cites menuniate, but declares that he “‘adopted it 
independently as required by the sense.”’ Here is his justification: 
“To me it seems the line must go with what follows, and that ‘so’ 
(which should have no comma) is not an illative conjunction but a 
subordinate conjunction of effect. ‘Both sexes fit so entirely into one 
neutral thing that we die and rise the same,’ &c.”’ He is arguing 
against editors who connect a line with what has gone before, but 
he is equally unable to permit| the line to stand alone as in 1633. ‘The 
structure of the stanza is suggested in the first line: for every word 
against the lovers, love provides an answer. “So call us flies, we are 





tapers too; if you say that wé will get burnt, we answer that we are 


self-consumed.” In the association of ideas, by way of response, the 
fly becomes the eagle, dove, and phoenix; the taper dying at its own 
cost unites with the phoenix;|both fly and taper reach an apotheosis 
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in the phoenix. Even this apotheosis acquires more wit by association 
with the lovers, and that addition to the phoenix riddle is the crux 
of the stanza. But Sir Herbert’s way of construing the lines does not 
release the wit; the old punctuation is a better guide: 
So, to one neutrall thing both sexes fit. 
Wee dye and rise the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love. 

The first line is parallel to “Call us what you will’; the others to 
“‘wee are made such by love,”’ for they constitute the response. “So, 
fit both sexes to one neutral thing (the phoenix); yet we are still like 
the Phoenix.” They die and rise the same, and prove mysterious by 
this love because they add both sexes to the riddle of the phoenix. 
Thus the implications of “two being one” are developed into a wit 
which surpasses that of the phoenix: the neutrality of the lovers is 
undisturbed by duality of sex, and hence the mystery of their love. 
If “both sexes fit so entirely into one neutral thing,” it is because they 
must if two lovers are to repeat the phoenix riddle. Although Sir 
Herbert forces the sense less than the syntax of Donne, the 1633 text 
provides a surer guide to both. The full stop after “fit” suggests, 
in the general structure of the stanza, a new challenge, which may 
upset the latest boast of love; but the separated answer sustains the 
boast. Sir Herbert’s comma confuses this structure and relates the 
challenge so closely to its response that he fails to perceive the real 
syntax of the verse. 

The third stanza of A valediction: of the booke presents a similar 
problem. Sir Herbert prints it as follows: 


This Booke, as long-liv’d as the elements, 
Or as the worlds forme, this all-graved tome 
In cypher writ, or new made Idiome, 
Wee for loves clergie only’are instruments: 
When this booke is made thus, 
Should againe the ravenous 
Vandals and Goths inundate us, 
Learning were safe; in this our Universe 
Schooles might learne Sciences, Spheares Musick, 
Angels Verse [I, 30]. 


In 1633 “Idiome” has a semicolon, and “instruments” a comma. 
Sir Herbert justifies his alteration in this note: 
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1e stanza to form an absolute clause: ‘This 
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but why? Surely not because it was contained in one volume, but 
because “this booke is made thus”—“‘in cypher writ, or new made 
Idiome.”’ Can this line be pointless here? Only pointed when we come 
to “Here Statesmen, (or of them, they which can reade)”? No, learn- 
ing is safe because, even if the plundering Vandals and Goths should 
“invade” us, they would not be able to read us. To say “inundate” 
(overflow) us is surely to spoil the point: this book is for the initiate. 
Sir Herbert’s line has the advantage in metrical regularity, but it is 
inferior to 1633 not only in sense but in the rhetorically effective dis- 
tribution of stresses. It seems to me that the 1633 editor did not 
mistake what he saw. 

Nor is this all that concerns us in this poem. In the sixth stanza 
Sir Herbert has preferred another reading from the manuscripts and 
the editions 1635-54. It may be sufficient to quote merely the lines 
directly involved: 

In this thy booke, such will their nothing see, 
As in the Bible some can finde out Alchimy. 
1633 and 1669 read “such will there something see’’; but Sir Herbert 
defends his adoption of the 1635 reading: 

I do so because (1) the MSS. support it. Their uncertainty as to ‘their’ 
and ‘there’ is of no importance; (2) ‘there’ is a weak repetition of ‘in this thy 
book’, an emphatic enough indication of place; (3) ‘their nothing’ is both the 
more difficult reading and the more characteristic of Donne. The art of a 
statesman is a ‘nothing’ [II, 29]. 

It is apparent that the manuscripts also display the weak repetition 
“there.” Sir Herbert’s third reason, however, seems to me most odd. 
Surely statesmen, whose art (he reminds us) is the art of “bluffing,” 
will not ‘their nothing see as in the Bible some can find out alchemy.” 
Statesmen who, having lost their “bluff,” could see their “nothing” 
would be well-nigh saved. I am afraid that statesmen, if they remain 
in character, ‘will there something see, as in the Bible some can find 
out alchemy” (which is not there). This book, we may recall, is for 
the initiate; and no one who could find “alchemy” in the Bible would 
admit that he found “nothing.” I agree with Sir Herbert that “their 
nothing” is the more difficult reading, but not that it is the subtler; 
it is more difficult because it is supported by a simile which, in that 
context, is nonsense. Beyond this, it is the “lie direct” rather than 
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” 


the “lie with circumstance,” and it is not characteristic of Donne to 


prefer the obtuse way. 

In A nocturnall upon S. Lucies day the 1633 text offered Sir Herbert 
an opportunity which he denied himself, only to join all modern edi- 
tors in blurring the development of the second stanza. This is how 
he prints it: 

Study me then,|you who shall lovers bee 
At the next world, that is, at the next Spring: 

For I am every dead thing, 

In whom love wrought new Alchimie. 

For his art did expresse 

A quintessence even from nothingnesse, 
From dull privaitions, and leane emptinesse: 
He ruin’d mee, and I am re-begot 
Of absence, darknesse, death; things which are not [I, 44]. 


1633 gives no punctuation after “emptinesse’”’; but let us hear Sir 
Herbert: | 

I have after considerable |hesitation adopted the punctuation of 1719, 
which is followed by all the modern editors. This makes ‘dull privations’ and 
‘lean emptinesse’ expansions of ‘nothingnesse’. This is the simpler construc- 
tion. I am not sure, however, that the punctuation of the earlier editions and 
of the MSS. may not be corredt. In that case ‘From dull privations’ goes with 
‘he ruined me’ [II, 38]. | 








Here we want to interrupt Sir Herbert to ask why he of all people 
should prefer 1719 before | both 1633 and the manuscripts. His ex- 
planation is interesting: 

Milton speaks of ‘ruining from Heaven’. ‘From me, who was nothing’, 
says Donne, ‘Love extracted the very quintessence of nothingness—made me 
more nothing than I already was. My state was already one of “dull priva- 
tion” and “lean emptiness’, and Love reduced it still further, making me once 
more the non-entity I was befpre I was created.’ Only Donne could be guilty 
of such refined and extravagant subtlety. But probably this is to refine too 
much. There is no example of ‘ruining’ as an active verb used in this fashion. 
Here is the real rub for Sir Herbert, and what an awkward reason! 
Perhaps he means there ig no example of “ruin” as an intransitive 
verb used in this fashion, for his example from Milton is unusual be- 
cause intransitive. But Donne’s use of ruin is transitive: “from one 
state he reduced me to another (ruins).’”’ The “new Alchimie’”’ by 
which Love extracted a qpintessence even from nothingness is de- 
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scribed in the last three lines: “From a state of deprivation and 
want in love he reduced me to ruins (the remains of a less negative 
siate), and I am re-begot of the very essentials of negation or nothing- 
ness.”” He is made a quintessence of his former state, for negation is 
the essence of want. 

As for the subtlety, Sir Herbert has the last ounce in ‘a quintes- 
sence even from nothingnesse,’”’ whether he chooses to let the verse 
reveal the process of its extraction or not. The 1633 punctuation 
simply makes clear the passage from nothingness to its quintessence, 
which 1719 obscures. That Sir Herbert keeps all the subtlety, though 
not the syntax, is clear from the way in which he continues his note: 

In the next verse Donne pushes the annihilation further. Made nothing by 
Love, by the death of her he loves he is made the elixir (i.e. the quintessence) 
not now of ordinary nothing, but of ‘the first nothing’, the nothing which 
preceded God’s first act of creation. The poem turns upon the thought of 
degrees in nothingness. 

This is the heart of the matter, but it would be more helpful if Sir 
Herbert did not blur one degree that he cannot ignore: the “reduc- 
tion’’ to a quintessence of “ordinary nothing.”’ To ignore the develop- 
ment of the alchemical figure in this stanza is to neglect its recapitula- 
tion in the next: 

I, by loves limbecke, am the grave 

Of all, that’s nothing. 
If, in this instance, we side with Sir Herbert’s better judgment, we 
may save an admirable poem from an undeserved inconsequence. 

The prohibition, both in 1633 and in 1635, reflects the chaotic state 
of this poem in the manuscripts. For his own text Sir Herbert has 
combined 1633 and 1635 with one variant from the manuscripts. 
Until the final stanza there is only one important difference, which I 
will give: 

By being to mee then that which thou wast; 1633 


By being to thee then what to me thou wast, 1635 
By being to mee then what to me thou wast, MSS. B, P [I, 67]. 


To which may be added the fact that this line is omitted in the two 
important groups of manuscripts. Even more singular is the fact that 
any one of these variants makes the same sense in the first stanza: 
“by being thrifty as you were thrifty.” No doubt the sharper an- 
tithesis of 1635 makes it the preferred reading. 
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But in the last stanza the difficulties mount, and Sir Herbert be- 
comes more eclectic. 
Yet, lovejand hate mee too, 

So, these extreames shall neithers office doe; 

Love mee, that I may die the gentler way; 

Hate mee, because thy love is too great for mee; 

Or let these two, themselves, not me decay; 

So shall I, live, thy Stage, not triumph bee; 

Lest thou thy| love and hate and mee undoe, 

To let mee Vive, O love and hate mee too [I, 67-68]. 
This pointed conclusion is supplied only by 1633 and MS B. But 
Sir Herbert argues that ‘‘the 1633 editor was somewhat at sea about 
this poem” because of the variant in the first stanza and because in 
the last stanza some copies have “‘my”’ instead of “‘thy”’ in line 4, and 
“of” instead of “Oh” in the last line. Certainly it is just as easy to 
argue that the latter instances are “corrections” and show the alert- 
ness of the editor “while the edition was printing.’’® In line 2 “neith- 
ers” comes from the manuscripts; 1633 has “ne’r their.”’ Sir Herbert 
argues that ‘‘neithers”’ is the original and more characteristic reading: 
“These extremes shall by counteracting each other prevent either 
from fulfilling his function.’?® But it may be argued that “ne’r 
their” is the more rg ge pointed reading, since these extremes, 
unlike most extremes, have the same function. Either love or hate 
alone means death; but if combined they will prevent one another, 
and so “ne’r their office doe.”” While the meaning is not changed, 
“their” points the novelty of these extremes—identical ends. 

Where Sir Herbert may be said actually to err is in the line, 


So shall I live thy stay, not triumph bee; 


as it appears in 1633. Sir Herbert remarks: “‘I have placed a comma 
after I to make quite clear that ‘live’ is the adjective, not the verb.” 
Such indulgence is almost a weakness in Sir Herbert, for he again 
confuses Donne’s syntax. ‘Donne’s comma points the antithesis; his 
syntax cannot be mistakén if the reader will pause after “live” or 
put a comma between the two predicates. It is perversion to turn 
“live” into an adjective. “Stage” comes from 1635 and a majority 
of the manuscripts. Sir Herbert admits that “stay” is defensible, but 
concludes: ‘All the MSS.) I have consulted support ‘stage’; and this 
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gives the best meaning: ‘Alive, I shall continue to be the stage on 
which your victories are daily set forth; dead, I shall be but your 
triumph, a thing achieved once, never to be repeated’” (II, 51). 
Now the prohibition of her love in the first stanza is for this reason: 
“least thy love, by my death, frustrate bee’; and the prohibition 
of her hate in the second for this: “least my being nothing lessen 
thee.” In other words, his death by her love will mean frustration for 
her love, and his death by her hate will lessen her (deprive her of 
“the stile of conquerour’’). The effect of his death will be either frus- 
tration or diminishment for her; as the cause of his death, she will be 
entitled to the triumph. But if she is willing to forego the triumph, 
he will be the “stay” or support of both her love and her prestige. 
She can forego the momentary triumph either of love or of hate, and he 
an become her stay in both, if she will both love and hate him. To 
lose her triumph is to have her cake and eat it too. Thus “stay” 
seems to me not only defensible but actually more convincing in the 
argument of the poem. Altogether 1633 offers a text of The prohibi- 
tion in some respects superior to that printed by Sir Herbert. 


III 

We may now concern ourselves with instances in the Songs and 
sonets of departures from 1633 which have smaller, though not in- 
considerable, effects. Here my defense of 1633 may seem more de- 
batable or less consequential. 

The first example will appear most unhappy, for it concerns the 
substitution of “groane”’ for “grow” in Twicknam garden. The garden 
in its glory seems to mock the lover: 

But that I may not this disgrace 
Indure, nor yet leave loving, Love let mee 
Some senslesse peece of this place bee; 
Make me a mandrake, so I may groane here, 
Or astone fountaine weeping out my yeare [I, 29]. 
1633 has “grow,” and the manuscripts are divided between the two 
readings. In justification of “groane” Sir Herbert remarks: “It is 
surely much more in Donne’s style than the colourless and pointless 
‘growe’. It is, too, in closer touch with the next line” (II, 26). For 
Sir Herbert the chief difficulty is that mandrakes shriek or howl rather 
than groan. Now Donne himself teaches us to prefer color and to 
have regard for point. And, no doubt, “groane” is in closer touch 
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with “weeping”; but does it, have no earlier obligation? What of be- 
coming a “senseless piece’’ |so as not to be mocked by the garden? 
Moreover, “‘senseless,’”’ “mandrake,” and “grow” have almost in- 
evitable associations: they| represent the ‘vegetal’ soul, the soul 
of growth, which is below the “sensible” soul and without sense or 
movement." Hence an admirable way of evading the mockery of the 
garden and yet of remaining faithful to love would be to become a 
mandrake (not quite insensible) so that he might “grow” but not be 
“sensitive” in her garden. Just such a “‘vegetal” soul is found in 
stanza 16 of Donne’s satirical Progresse of the soule: “this living 
buried man, this quiet mandrake.” Sir Herbert’s own reference to 
the Elegie upon .... Prince Henry presents the mandrake as sym- 
bolic not so much of “‘a life of groans” as of a life of misery that would 
sink into the grave: 





| 


Therefore we live; though such a life wee have, 
As but so many |mandrakes on his grave. 





It is at this very low ebb that the lover must live if he is to solve his 
problem. To become a stoné¢ fountain is to pass from the animate to 
the inanimate, or to complete immunity to “sense”’; by ‘“‘weeping”’ the 
stone fountain remains faithful to love. In A nocturnall (stanza 4) a 
similar descent in the scale lof being terminates in the passage from 
plant, which has the lowest (vegetal) soul, to stone, which has no 
soul; yet both ‘detest and lave,” repel and attract. It should be clear 
that “grow” is far from pointless, that it is only superficially colorless, 
and that its relation to its context is much richer than “groane,” which 
is more obviously included in ‘‘mandrake.”’ 

Loves growth contains a passage in which Donne lies somewhat at 
the merey of Sir Herbert, assisted by punctuation. It is found in the 
opening of the last stanza (next the last in the later edition): 

And yet no greater, but more eminent, 
Love by the|spring is growne; 
As, in the fifmament, 
Starres by the Sune are not inlarg’d, but showne. 
Gentle love deeds} as blossomes on a bough, 
From loves awakéned root do bud out now [I, 33-34]. 


'' Though not ‘‘a catch that will draw three souls out of one weaver,”’ A valediction of 
my name in the window has the three souls (which I italicize) : 
“Then, 4s all my soules bee, 
Emparadis’d you, (in whom alone 
I understand, and grow and see,)... .’’ (I, 26). 
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The period after “‘showne”’ derives from Sir Herbert; 1633 has a com- 
ma. He quotes the passage (except the first two lines) in his note, and 
then comments: 
P reads here: 
As in the firmament 
Starres by the sunne are not enlarg’d but showne 
Greater; Loves deeds, &c. 
This certainly makes the verse clearer. As it stands |. 18 is rather an enigma. 
The stars are not revealed by the sun, but hidden. ... . But P’s emendation 
shows what Donne meant. By ‘showne’ he does not mean ‘revealed’—an 
adjectival predicate ‘larger’ or ‘greeter’ must be supplied from the verb ‘en- 
larg’d’. ‘The stars at sunrise are not really made larger, but they are made to 
seem larger.’ It is a characteristically elliptical and careless wording of a 
characteristically acute and vivid image [II, 31]. 
Having altered Donne’s poetic syntax, Sir Herbert tries to save his 
powers of observation. Actually he spoils one of Donne’s prettiest 
efforts. If the 1633 comma after “showne”’ is retained, the so-called 
enigmatic line is caught up in Donne’s comparison: “As, in the firma- 
ment, Starres.... (so) Gentle love deeds” etc. And we find that 
not only stars but gentle love deeds and buds “‘are not inlarg’d, but 
showne” by the spring sun. For “showne’’ nothing need be supplied, 
even with Sir Herbert’s punctuation, but one of the preceding lines 
which he omits in his note: ‘‘And yet no greater, but more eminent.” 
If one feels inclined to quibble that buds are enlarged rather than 
shown as blossoms, one must admit that it is very pretty, particularly 
when “gentle love deeds” carry the “stars” over to the “‘bough.”’ 
Loves alchymie offers an interesting study in the nuances of punc- 

tuation. This is the conclusion and point of the poem: 

Hope not for minde in women; at their best 

Sweetnesse and wit, they’are but Mummy, possest [I, 40]. 
This punctuation Sir Herbert draws from the manuscripts because he 
finds (II, 36) the punctuation of 1633 ambiguous. Here is 1633: 

Hope not for minde in women; at their best, 

Sweetnesse, and wit they’are, but, Mummy, possest. 


The ambiguity I fail to see, since “they are” controls both members, 
and it is customary to make the second member rather than the first 
elliptical. Observe the nice distribution of parts: ‘at their best, 
sweetness and wit they are, but they are mummy, (when) possest.” 
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TEXTUAL DiF¥IcULTIES IN DONNE’s PoETRY 55 
The punctuation of 1633 seems to be concerned with phrasing; it 
makes a suave, even undwlant, approach to a quick, sharp point. 
Sir Herbert’s punctuation| throws more weight on the “mummy,” 
making the sweetness and|wit a grudging admission; the surprise of 
antithesis is obscured. In 1633 “but” is adversative, marking a turn; 
in Sir Herbert’s text it is 4 blunt “only.” The one fact which favors 
Sir Herbert’s disposition of the line is not ambiguity but the elision 
which makes it difficult for the caesura 
to fall after “‘they’are.’”’ But Donne sometimes allows the caesura to 


, 


or speeding-up in “‘they’ar¢,’ 


fall in the middle of a seeming elision. 
Among the alterations which Sir Herbert makes in the 1633 text 
of The extasie, the most important occur in this passage: 
But O alas, sq long, so farre 
Our bodies|why doe wee forbeare? 
They are ours, though they are not wee, Wee are 
The intelligences, they the spheare. 
We owe them|thankes, because they thus, 
Did us, to lis, at first convay, 
Yeelded. their |forces, sense, to us, 
Nor are drosse to us, but allay. 
On man heavens influence workes not so, 
But that it|first imprints the ayre, 
Soe soule into|the soule may flow, 
Though it to body first repaire [I, 53]. 
1633 reads in the third line, “though not wee”; in the fourth, 
“‘spheares’’; in the seventh, |‘‘senses force” ; and in the eleventh, ‘For’ 
instead of ‘‘Soe.”’ The manuscripts appear to be massed solidly against 
the first three readings. In this passage Sir Edmund Chambers follows 
1633; subsequent editors have generally followed Sir Herbert except 
for ‘‘spheare.” The first variant is primarily metrical, and my pref- 
erence is 1633; the second |is a question of rhyme versus sense. Sir 
Herbert admits that Donne is capable of making a singular rhyme 


with a plural, but defends |‘‘spheare” on the ground of sense: ‘The 


bodies made one are the Sphere in which the two Intelligences meet 





and command.”!? But the poem has been engaged in discovering that 
the two Intelligences are made one in love. While “spheare’’ may suit 
all that follows in Sir Herbert’s eyes, it has not done so for most later 


“2 IT, 43. 
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editors. Obviously, the poem proceeds to justify bodies as the instru- 
ments of souls; otherwise, the soul must lie in prison, except when re- 
leased by “ecstasy” or death. Only at the end of the poem is “this 
dialogue of one” to be seen on a lower level, ‘“‘when we’are to bodies 
gone’; and one, moreover, “‘because both meant, both spake the 
same.” 

For the last two readings Sir Herbert feels that he has introduced 
“two rather vital emendations.”’ The “forces, sense,’ he thinks, is the 
original reading, which was emended in 1633. It is “right” in the 
poem for this reason: “It is more characteristic of Donne’s thought. 
He is, with his usual scholastic precision, distinguishing the functions 
of soul and body” (II, 43). Perception is the function of soul, and 
“sense” of body. “The bodies must yield their forces or faculties 
(‘sense’ in all its forms, especially sight and touch—hands and eyes) 
to us before our souls can become one. The collective term ‘sense’ 
recurs.” Precisely, and because the collective term “sense” recurs, it 
may well epitomize “body” here as elsewhere in Donne—“‘paining 
soule, or sense’”’—and, as Sir Herbert suggests, the body enabled the 
soul to act, being no less essential because “Love sometimes would 
contemplate, sometimes do.”!* Now in the poem and in the reading 
“their senses force” it is this enabling power of the bodies that is 
stressed. Sir Herbert distinguishes without establishing any real dif- 
ference; the bodies may contribute “their senses force” or “their 
forces, sense,” without impairing Donne’s scholastic precision as to 
their function. Sir Herbert, rather than Donne, seems to have a 
weakness for appositives, since he has sometimes placed them where 
Donne did not. “Senses force” is not only more characteristic of 
Donne’s syntax, but it distributes the emphasis a little more sharply 
on the important element in the context. There is even more manu- 
script support for “‘spheare” than for “forces, sense.” 

In the last reading Sir Herbert is anxious to acquit Donne of un- 
orthodoxy. Where the older view did not distinguish between body 
and soul in the influence of the heavenly bodies upon man, the later 
Thomistic view did. Aquinas distinguishes: as bodies, the stars affect 
man only indirectly and mediately; as intelligences, the stars operate 
on man directly and immediately. And Sir Herbert concludes: 


13 Loves growth, I, 33. 
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Now if ‘Soe’ be the right reading here then Donne is thinking of the heaven- 
ly bodies without distinguishing in them between soul or intelligence and 
body. ‘As these high bodies pr beings operate on man’s soul through the com- 
paratively low intermediary |of air, so lovers’ souls must interact through the 


medium of body’ [II, 45]. | 
| 


Here we may interrupt to observe that the insertion of “‘must’’ on 
one side of the equation and not on the other may save Donne’s ortho- 
doxy, but ought, one would presume, to weaken his argument. Sir 


Herbert continues: 


If ‘For’ be the right reading, then Donne is giving as an example of soul 
operating on soul through the medium of body the influence of the heavenly 
intelligences on our souls. But this is not the orthodox view of their interac- 
tion. I feel sure that ‘Soe’ ig the right reading. 


One may answer that it is a most useful view for the purposes of the 
poet, who is not always/so scrupulous as to sacrifice argument to 
orthodoxy. But what is the argument of the poem in this passage? 
On man heavens influence works not so, 
But ~ it first imprints the ayre, 
For soulé into the soule may flow, 
Though it to body first repaire. 


Donne has argued that the souls were first conveyed to one another by 
the power of the senses which the bodies provided; because of the 
bodies they are in communication. Now he says that on man heaven’s 
influence does not work thus, except that (only) it first imprints the 
air, makes use of physical conveyance. If he means “without that it 
first imprints the air,” h¢ still makes “air” the basis of analogy be- 
tween them; there is no reciprocal use of ‘“‘sense.”’ But air itself had a 
part in the lovers’ communication. When Burton discusses the “sensi- 
ble soul” (here ‘‘sense’’), he makes clear that the senses require three 
things: “the object, the organ, and the medium.’’* For the senses of 
“commodity’’—hearing, sight, and smell—the medium is air. Hence, 
when Donne distinguishes the operation of the heavens on man from 
the operation of their souls on one another, his exception provides a 
real analogy between them. And the exception allows him to relate 
things which are really in|higher and lower orders. Now he can assert 
a genuinely argumentative “for”: “For (as the heavens show) soul 


14 Anatomy of melancholy, I, i 2, 6. 
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may flow into soul, even though it first resort to a physical medium.” 
This restores the emphasis on soul but retains the physical medium, 
associating it with air, the angelic body. 

At the beginning of the poem sight and touch are the means to 
make the lovers one. Now the medium of sight has been employed 
in the argument from “air.”” But the “medium” of touch is most 
closely associated with body; as Burton puts it, “This sense is ex- 
quisite in men, and by his nerves dispersed all over the body, perceives 
any tactile quality.” In arguing for a return from “extasie,’’ the 
poem advances by degrees of increasing corporeality: from “‘air’’ to 
“animall spirits” to “sense” to “body.” By distinguishing the heav- 
ens’ influence from the lovers’ influence, Donne is able to find a like- 
ness in difference which seems to universalize his argument for body. 
By saying “for’’ Donne assures the lady that body does not, or need 
not, interrupt the communion of souls. Sir Herbert believes that 
Donne meant to say, “so lovers’ souls must interact through the 
medium of body”’; but he bolsters “‘soe’’ by altering “‘may”’ to ‘‘must.” 

The funerall concludes with the request of love’s martyr that the 
wreath of hair be buried with him, lest it prove a relic. He points his 
request with this turn: 

As’twas humility 
To afford to it all that a Soule can doe, 
So, ’tis some bravery, 
That since you would save none of mee, I bury 
some of you [I. 59]. 


Over the last line Sir Herbert hesitated a good deal before substituting 
the manuscript “‘save”’ for the 1633 “have.’’ The grounds for adoption 
are these: 

(1) It seems difficult to understand how it could have arisen if ‘have none’ 
was the original. (2) It gives a sharper antithesis, ‘You would not save me, 
keep me alive. Therefore I will bury, not you indeed, but a part of you.’ 
(3) To be saved is the lover’s usual prayer; and the idea of the poem is that 
his death is due to the lady’s cruelty [II, 47]. 


The validity of the last reason is established, no doubt, by the as- 
sumption that this is a Petrarchian poem addressed to Mrs. Herbert. 
As for the “sharper antithesis,” I am afraid Sir Herbert forgets the 


15 Tbid., I, i, 2, 6. 
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major antithesis, which is between “humility” and “bravery.”” More 
than that, it is between ‘humility’ and “some bravery.” Humility 
gave or offered all, but sh¢ would have none; equal bravery would take 
all, but some bravery will bury part. His advantage is as “some”’ is 
to “none.” What irks this ‘“Petrarchian” lover is that she would 
“have” none of him; but; he has some of her which he may bury in 
revenge, and so prevent idolatry. If “save” sharpens the minor an- 
tithesis, it blunts the major antithesis. 

In The blossome, another so-called Petrarchian poem, the lover’s 


heart speaks thus to him 
Here lyes my businesse, and here I will stay: 
You goe to friends, whose love and meanes present 
Various content 
To your eyes, eares, and tongue, and every part. 
If then your body goe, what need you a heart? [I, 60]. 


1633 reads ‘‘tast” for “tongue” and ‘“‘need your heart” for “need you a 
heart.” Here are Sir Herbert’s reasons for the changes: 

I have adopted the MS.|readings ‘tongue’ and ‘what need you a heart?’ 
because they seem to me more certainly what Donne wrote. He may have 
altered them, but so may an editor. ‘Tongue’ is more exactly parallel to eyes 
and ears, and the whole talk is of organs. ‘What need you a heart?’ is more 
pointed [II, 48]. 


But if “ ‘tongue’ is more exactly parallel to eyes and ears,”’ what shall 
we say of the parallel in the last line? 
| 
If then your body goe, what need your heart? 


And if it is “your eyes, ¢ares, and tongue,” as well as “your body,” 
may it not be “your heart’? The next stanza plays on the theme “how 
shall she know my heart when she doth not know a heart?” and there 
is no need to anticipate the distinction. But if the parallel is urged for 
“heart,” should it be disallowed for “tongue’’? To be sure, “‘the whole 


talk is of organs,” and yet the whole concern is the distinction between 
“sense” and “feeling.” The lover goes to various content for the 
senses; he has no use for emotion (heart). Moreover, ‘tongue’’ is not 
as ready a substitute for “taste’’ as eyes and ears are for sight and 
hearing; Burton could not, or did not, define the organ of taste with- 
out including the word; “His organ is the tongue with his tasting 
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nerves.” Of course, organ or ‘‘part”’ is necessary for the cynical con- 
trast between sense and emotion; but the satisfaction of these organs, 
except the heart, is sensuous. Hence there is no real necessity that 
“tast”’ must become ‘‘tongue’’; it may even be argued that ‘‘tongue’”’ 
is not so precise as “‘tast.”’ 
IV 

It is only proper that we carry our investigation of the validity 
of 1633 into the other important section of Donne’s poetry, his Divine 
poems. In Sir Herbert’s text we may consider, first, departures from 
1633 that materially affect the meaning; and second, some instances 
of the change that results from smaller departures. In two cases the 
departures are from 1635, where the poems first appeared; in nearly all 
cases the departures are in favor of manuscript readings. The Songs 
and sonets and the Divine poems ought to provide sufficient illustra- 
tion of any value that may be attached to 1633 beyond its justification 
by Sir Herbert Grierson. 

Our first example of the modification of meaning is found in Holy 
sonnet III, which reveals a departure from 1635. 


O might those sighes and teares returne againe 

Into my breast and eyes, which I have spent, 

That I might in this holy discontent 

Mourne with some fruit, as I have mourn’d in vaine; 
In mine Idolatry what showres of raine 

Mine eyes did waste? what griefs my heart did rent? 
That sufferance was my sinne; now I repent; 

’Cause I did suffer I must suffer paine [I, 323]. 


The alteration in the last line but one is made clear by Sir Herbert’s 
note: 

I have followed the punctuation and order of B, W, because it shows a little 
more clearly what is (I think) the correct construction. As printed in 1635-69, 
That sufferance was my sinne I now repent, 
the clause ‘That sufferance was’ &c. is a noun clause subject to ‘repent’. But 
the two clauses are co-ordinates and ‘That’ is a demonstrative pronoun. ‘That 
suffering’ (of which he has spoken in the six preceding lines) ‘was my sin. 
Now I repent. Because I did suffer the pains of love, I must now suffer those 

of remorse’ [II, 231-32]. 


But 1635 is right, as Sir Herbert would have seen if he had looked more 
closely at the “six preceding lines” and at “sufferance.” The poet 


1¢ Jbid., I, i, 2, 6 
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wishes that his “spent” sighs and tears might return so that he might 
mourn fruitfully as he once mourned in vain. Consequently, he now 
repents that “sufferance” was his sin. As the poem suggests, “‘suf- 
ferance” is an ambiguity, | meaning both ‘suffering’ and “indul- 
gence’; likewise, “suffer” means both “tolerate” and “endure.’”!? 
Thus he now repents that indulgence in suffering was his sin; because 
he tolerated pain he must | erage pain. The punishment is like the 
N 


‘ 


sin; hence the advantage which the drunkard, thief, and lecher have 


over him; hence the conclusion, 


for long, yet vehement griefe hath beene 
Th’effect and cause, the punishment and sinne. 


Sir Herbert’s alteration disguises, if it does not destroy, the subtler 
relations between the effect, and the cause. It may also be remarked 
that he puts a semicolon after “sinne,”’ where his manuscript sources 
have a comma. 
Holy sonnet XIII presents a “picture of Christ crucified’”’ which 

leads to the question, “can that tongue adjudge thee unto hell’? 

No, no; but as in my idolatrie 

I said to all my| profane mistresses, 

Beauty, of pitty, foulnesse onely is 

A signe of rigour: so I say to thee, 

To wicked spirits are horrid shapes assign’d, 

This beauteous forme assures a piteous minde [I, 328]. 


’ 


In the last line 1633 has f‘assumes” instead of “assures”; but Sir 
Herbert concludes: ‘In this case the MSS. enable us to correct an 
obvious error of all the printed editions.’’'® But is “assumes” an 
obvious error? It is the commoner word in Donne; elsewhere ‘“‘assure”’ 
appears, so far as I recall, jonly in “inter-assured.”” But what is the 
context for either word? For any answer to the question with which 
the sonnet opens, ‘What if this present were the worlds last night?” 
the significance of Christ is paramount. Donne’s “picture of Christ 
crucified” represents a figure of mingled pity and rigor, 

Teares in his eyes quench the amasing light, 

Blood fills his frownes, which from his piere’d head fell. 


1? Here, as elsewhere, I have verified my glosses in the O£D (without denying the power 
of metaphor). 


ST], 234. 
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The significance of this figure will become altogether clear when it 
can be determined “whether that countenance can thee affright.” 
To this end the poet calls upon a proposition which he had applied 
to his “profane mistresses”: 

Beauty, of pitty, foulnesse onely is 

A signe of rigour. 
The resolution is to be logical, and aesthetic criteria are to determine 
ethical significance, playing upon “affright.” 

It is clear, I think, that ‘“foulnesse”’ is the more positive criterion, 
for “onely”’ is attached to it; and this criterion is strongly reasserted 
for spirits, ‘“To wicked spirits are horrid shapes assign’d.” Since 
“foulnesse” or a “horrid shape” is absent in the “picture,” the 
“rigour” is excluded; for wicked or rigorous spirits must appear in 
horrid shapes. Thus he cannot be “affrighted”’ either aesthetically or 
ethically. Of course, what remains is beauty and pity, and so the last 
line asserts, either with “assures” or “assumes.” But ‘“‘this beauteous 
forme’’ assumes the opposite which remains after the exclusion of the 
opposite to which a “horrid shape” is assigned. The objection to 
“assures” is that it makes “beauteous” more important in the proof 
than it actually is; it makes a “piteous minde” depend upon the less 
positive element in the proof. The sonnet seems to develop primarily 
by the exclusion of “rigour’”’ through the exclusion of ‘foulnesse”’; 
whereas “assures” makes the resolution turn on the less emphasized 
and less supported factor. With ‘‘assumes”’ the poet says by his logic 
that this beautiful form supposes or takes for granted a piteous mind, 
and by his religious symbolism (crucifixion) that this beautiful form 
takes upon itself the character of pity. In brief, ‘‘assumes’”’ carries the 
full weight of the sonnet, but “assures” makes everything depend 
upon the assertion of this ‘“beauteous” form. If I am not mistaken, 
there is a case for “assumes” that needs more refutation than a bare 
assertion of its error. 

Perhaps the easiest way to show the change effected in Holy sonnel 
XVI by alterations in the pronouns will be to quote it in full. 

Father, part of his double interest 
Unto thy kingdome, thy Sonne gives to mee, 
His joynture in the knottie Trinitie 


Hee keepes, and gives to me his deaths conquest. 
This Lambe, whose death, with life the world hath blest, 
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Was from the wotlds beginning slaine, and he 
Hath made two Wills, which with the Legacie 

Of his and thy kingdome, doe thy Sonnes invest. 
Yet such are thy laws, that men argue yet 
Whether a man those statutes can fulfill; 

None doth; but all-healing grace and spirit 

Revive againe what law and letter kill. 

Thy lawes abridgement, and thy last command 

Is all but love; Oh let this last Will stand! [I, 329]. 


In line 9, 1633 reads “‘these|laws’’; and in line 11, “thy all-healing.” 


Of his first departure Sir Herbert remarks: 





I have adopted the reading ‘thy’ of the Westmoreland and some other MSS. 
because the sense seems to require it. ‘These’ and ‘those’ referring to the 
same antecedent make a harsh fonstruction. ‘Thy laws necessarily transcend 
the limits of human capacity and therefore some doubt whether these condi- 
tions of our salvation can be fulfilled by men. They cannot, but grace and 
spirit revive what law and ts kill’ [II, 234]. 


Does this statement take into account all the facts in the poem? 
Christ, whose death brings the legacy, was slain from the beginning; 
hence he has had, so to speak, two deaths, and has made two Wills. 
The Protestants made much of these two Wills: they were the 
Old Testament of Law, and the New Testament of Grace. Inheri- 
tance of the “kingdom” under the old Will was regarded as virtually 
impossible; men could not fulfil the letter of the Law. Christ’s own 
conflict with the laws and his interpretation of them gave support to 
this view. Having pret ar Father and Son, and having made 
the Son author of both Wills, Donne cannot say “‘thy laws” without 
referring them back to the Father; “his” is Christ’s pronoun in the 
poem. And since this is the impossible Will, it is best spoken of with- 
out a possessive, as “these laws,” suggesting the multiplicity which 
makes them impossible of fulfilment. But why does Sir Herbert make 
“all-healing grace and spirit)’ impersonal? Here are his reasons: 





I liave dropped the ‘thy’ of the editions, following all the MSS. I have no 
doubt that ‘thy’ has been inserted: (1) It spoils the rhyme: ‘spirit’ has to 
thyme with ‘yet’, which is impossible unless the accent may fall on the sec- 
ond syllable; (2) ‘thy’ has been|inserted, as ‘spirit’ has been spelt with a capi- 
tal letter, under the impressio | that ‘spirit’ stands for the Divine Spirit, the 
Holy Ghost. But obviously ‘spirit’ is opposed to ‘letter’ as ‘grace’ is to ‘law’ 
.... ‘Who also hath made us able ministers of the new testament; not of the 
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letter, but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ 
2 Cor. iii. 6 [II, 234-35]. 

The text from St. Paul, however, has a relevance to the two Wills 
that Sir Herbert ignores; for the letter of the old Law killeth, but the 
spirit of the Gospel giveth life. Donne’s curt ‘None doth” is elo- 
quent; but for the second Will, this fact would be fatal. Hence the 
following ‘‘but”’ is of tremendous significance, and what it intro- 
duces must be ascribed gratefully to its giver, the Father: 


but thy all-healing grace and spirit 
Revive againe what law and letter kill. 


God sent Christ to make a second Will, offering another chance of 
inheritance; doomed under Law, man revives under Grace. Now 
‘law’ is referred to the Father, but as “Thy lawes abridgement”’ in 
the great commandment of love. “Oh let this last Will stand!’ In 
using Christ as the agent of God’s actions, Donne is orthodox; in 
separating the Father from the fatal Laws, Donne is at least in- 
gratiating. The ‘“‘lawes abridgement’’—a common enough Protestant 
phrase—is sufficient to make quite certain the proper context for 
the two Wills or “‘testaments.” 

In The Crosse Sir Herbert preserves an emendation to which his 
better judgment apparently does not subscribe. It is the insertion of 





“all” in the following line, 
Make them indifferent all; call nothing best [I, 333]. 


‘ 


The “all” derives from 1635, where it replaces “‘call,” and is unsup- 
ported by the manuscripts. “I should withdraw it,” says Sir Herbert, 
“but cannot find it in my heart to do so.’”'® Although “‘all’” does not 
change the meaning, it does modify the incisiveness of the line by 
introducing a chime with “call.”’ But it is another matter with the 
succeeding lines: 

But most the eye needs crossing, that can rome, 

And move; To th’other th’objects must come home. 

And crosse thy heart: for that in man alone 

Points downewards, and hath palpitation. 

Crosse those dejections, when it downeward tends, 
And when it to forbidden heights pretends. 
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For “points” 1633 reads {‘pants,” and the manuscripts are divided. 
Sir Herbert offers this jabtificntion: 

I think the MS. reading i$ probably right, because (1) ‘Pants’ is the same 
as ‘hath palpitation’; (2) Danne alludes to the anatomy of the heart, in the 
same terms, in the Essayes lin Divinity, p. 74 (ed. Jessop, 1855): ‘O Man, 
which art said to be the epildgue, and compendium of all this world .. . . and 
hast thy head erected to heaven, and all others to the centre, that yet only 
thy heart of all others points downward, and only trembles’ [II, 237]. 


But neither this parall¢l nor his quotation from contemporary 
anatomy is quite relevant. Obviously, the third couplet is related 
to the second couplet; and that relationship makes nonsense of 
“points downewards,” if jonly because you cannot then say, “when 
it downeward tends.” No, “Pants” is right, and not precisely the 
same as “hath palpitation.” Man’s heart pants (gasps) in descent, 
downward motion; other hearts pant in ascent, upward motion. 
Man’s heart gasps in ebbing, palpitates in rising activity. Donne em- 
ploys the ambiguity in both “pants” and “palpitation.” When the 
heart ebbs in its activity, it gasps for air but yearns for extinction; 
hence ‘‘dejections’” must] be crossed. When the heart increases its 
activity (“hath palpitation’) the cause may be either physical or 
emotional; hence emotional heights must also be opposed. The point 
is that only man’s heart fluctuates emotionally; it must therefore be 


” 


controlled, must be crossed in its extremes. 


In the conclusion of this poem Sir Herbert adopts two questionable 
readings from the manus¢ripts. 
Then doth the Crosse of Christ worke fruitfully 
Within our “pi when wee love harmlesly 


That Crosses| pictures much, and with more care 
That Crosses}children, which our Crosses are. 


1633 reads “faithfully” for “fruitfully,” and ‘The’ for “That” in 
“That Crosses pictures.!’ For ‘fruitfully’’ Sir Herbert gives this 
| 


argument: 


The improved sense, as well as the unanimity of the MSS., justifies the 
adoption of this reading. Al preacher may deal ‘faithfully’ with his people. 
The adverb refers to his action, not its result in them. The Cross of Christ, 
in Donne’s view, must — deal faithfully; whether its action produces 
fruit depends on our hearts/[ 


IT, 237-38}. 
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If this were all, there would be no disagreement. But has Sir Herbert 
forgotten his first remark about the poem? “Donne has evidently 
in view the aversion of the Puritan to the sign of the cross used in 
baptism.”” Must the Cross, in the Puritan view, always deal faith- 
fully? That is the real problem, which Sir Herbert forgets. Obviously, 
the Cross does not work ‘faithfully’ for the Puritans in baptism, 
for it seemed “unlawful.’’ Donne is justifying the Cross in faith rather 
than in works, and the adverb “harmlessly” suggests as much. The 
Cross will work faithfully when we love innocently its images, and with 
more anxiety its children, our crosses. 1633 seems to me to have the 
advantage also in reading “The Crosses pictures,” for ‘““The’’ em- 
phasizes less heavily than “That,” and so fits into the distribution of 
emphasis between “The Crosses pictures” and ‘That Crosses chil- 
dren.” This adjustment of emphasis helps to accommodate the poem 
to the more rigid Protestant view. It seems rather evident that 
“faithfully” suits Donne’s purpose, if not his view, in the poem. 

Sir Herbert makes two departures from the 1633 text in Good- 
friday, 1613. Riding Westward. In the lines, 

And as the other Spheares, by being growne 
Subject to forraigne motions, lose their owne [I, 336], 

he adopts “motions” from the manuscripts where 1633 has ‘‘motion,” 
since he believes that the final s has been dropt in the latter. He sup- 
ports his reading by this comment: “The reference is to the doctrine 
of cycles and epicycles.”’° But elsewhere Donne has used the east- 
ward (natural) motion and westward (foreign) motion of the spheres 
in this fashion: “‘As the motions of an upper sphere imprint a motion 
in the lower sphere other than naturally it would have; so the changes 
of this life work after death.’’*! Since the opposition of these two 
motions sets the problem of the poem, it is certainly more pointed to 
read, “Subject to forraigne motion, lose their owne.”’ 

The more considerable departure, however, comes in these lines: 

Could I behold those hands which span the Poles, 
And turne all spheares at once, peire’d with those holes? [I, 336]. 


1633 reads “tune” for “turne,” and the manuscripts are divided. For 
this reading Sir Herbert offers the following argument: 


20 TI, 238. 
2 Fifty sermons (1649), Sermon 28; Works, ed. Alford, IV, 508. Cf. James Howell's use 
of these motions, Familiar letters, V1, xxxii; and Dryden's, Essays, ed. Ker, I, 70. 
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1e editions and some MSS. is tempting because 
e Platonic doctrine of the music of the spheres. 
oolman and Aristotelian than a Platonist, and 


I think there can be little doubt that he is describing Christ as the ‘first 


mover’. On the other hand ‘t 


The last remark is promp 
Huyghens, to whom he al 
case either read “tune” o 


ine’ may include ‘turne’ [II, 238]. 

ted by the translation of the Dutch poet 
ways refers with respect, and who in this 
t derived it from ‘‘turne.” But whatever 


Donne was, his use of the music of the spheres has been demon- 


strated sufficiently by M 
Neither “music” nor “tun 


r. Hayward in the “Nonesuch” edition. 
e’’ is an uncommon term in Donne’s re- 





ligious poetry. The litanie instances, “‘A sinner is more musique, when 
he prayes, Then spheares”’} V pon the translation of the Psalmes, ‘“The 
Organist is hee Who hath tun’d God and Man, the Organ we”’; and 
the Hymne to God my God, in my sicknesse, ‘I shall be made thy 
Musique; As I come I tune the Instrument here at the dore.”’ To 
these examples we may add the opening of the Obsequies to the Lord 


Harrington: 
Faire soule, whic 
Then when thou 


1 wast, not onely, as all soules bee, 


wast infused, harmony, 


But did’st continue so; and now dost beare 
A part in Gods great organ, this whole Spheare: [I, 271] 





and this passage from the 

God made this whole world 
such a coneinnity of parts, ag 
we may say, the trebles, the| 


Sermons: 

in such an uniformity, such a correspondency, 
that it was an Instrument, perfectly in tune: 
highest strings were disordered first; the best 


understandings, Angels and Men, put this instrument out of tune. God rec- 


a new string, semen mulieris, the seed of the 


woman, the Messias .. . . Gods hand tun’d it the second time. ... . 22 


tified all again, by putting a 


Thus the music of the spheres took on a peculiar significance for 


Donne in his imagery of tur 
in Christ, and nowhere is i 
In the light of his work “ 


’ 


“turne’’ wherever he might 


ing an instrument, even to a second tuning 
more striking than in his religious poetry. 
une”’ would be a more likely choice than 
, employ the imagery of spheres. 


“Turne”’ is right for Sir Herbert because “there can be little doubt 


that he is describing Christ 


deal of room for doubt. The “first mover 


as the ‘first mover.’ ”’ But there is a good 
’ seems to be “The intelli- 
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gence that moves, devotion,” which is supplanted by the foreign 


| 
2XXVI sermons (1660), Sermon 2; 


Works, ed. Alford, V, 384. 
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motion, “Pleasure or businesse.” Sir Herbert himself reminds us of 
the nature of the “intelligence”: ‘i.e. the angel. Each sphere has its 
angel or intelligence that moves and directs it.’’** And since he names 
an angel for each sphere, I presume he feels that Donne was excep- 
tional in making Christ an angel. 

If “‘tune’’ may include “turne,” there seems to be little argument 
for “‘turne,’”’ except on the ground that “tune” includes too much. But 
to “turne all spheares at once,”’ if ‘‘at once’ means “together,” could 
scarcely produce harmony, since “the note of each is due to the rate 
at which it is spun.”’ In another place Sir Herbert asserts that “the 
chief idea here is of God’s power.’’* Inasmuch as the hands are 
“neire’d,” this statement is oversimplified; the chief idea seems to be, 
rather, the paradox of his power and his mercy: “hands which span 
the Poles . . . . peire’d with those holes.”” Donne, it may be remarked, 
here gives us one of his best examples of the telescoped image—one 
image superimposed on another: 

Could I behold those hands which span the Poles, 

And tune all spheares at once, peire’d with those holes? 
The crucified figure is superimposed on the figure spanning the poles. 
It is in this connection that I would argue the superior efficiency of 
“tune.” For “tune” suggests a purpose as “‘turne” does not. And 
Donne’s use of this imagery elsewhere reinforces the suggestion that 
here too he envisages the second tuning of the world by God—or 
through Christ the tuning of God and man (“Let mans Soule be a 
Spheare’’) which makes possible the resolution of the poem. 

The next six lines develop the paradox of God and man in the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. “Humbled below us” strikes the keynote for all, but 
Sir Herbert misreads the first two: 

Could I behold that endlesse height which is 

Zenith to us, and our Antipodes, 

Humbled below us? 
As paraphrased by Sir Herbert, the point of view in this paradox is 
shifted from man to God: “height so infinite that for Him the dif- 
ference between us and our antipodes is nonexistent. He is zenith to 
both.” But Donne’s syntax is this: “. . . . which is both our zenith 


2311, 238. 
24 Metaphysical lyrics & poems (Oxford, 1921), p. 229. 25 Ibid. 
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and our antipodes.” By crucifixion the “‘endlesse height’’ is leveled 


and, being “humbled below us,” ironically becomes our antipodes. 
With the cosmographical | terms, however, Donne actually says: 
“Could I behold that endless magnanimity which is our highest 
happiness, and our very apposite, humbled below us?” Herein lies 
the awfulness of the spectarle, in which he participates. As the poem 
continues, “that blood . . | . made durt of dust” provides a parallel 
but degraded image of this humbling below the state or dignity of 
man. And so the telescope image of the earlier lines is developed by 
its connections with man. | 
Among two or three inion in The litanie the one most worthy of 
mention occurs in the seventh stanza. 
And let thy eae Desire 
(Those great Grandfathers of thy Church, which saw 
More in the ¢loud, then wee in fire, 
Whom Nature glear’d more, then us Grace and Law, 
And now in Heaven still pray, that wee 


May use our|new helpes right,) 
Be satisfy’d, and fructifie in mee; 


Let not my a be blinder by more light 
Nor Faith, by Reason added, lose her sight [I, 340]. 
1635 and manuscripts support “satisfy’d” against “sanctified” in 
1633. Sir Herbert makes no comment on his adoption of “satisfy’d,”’ 
perhaps thinking that “desire” ought to be “satisfied.” As one of 
the earliest religious poems of Donne, this is most interesting for the 
light it throws on his state pf mind. Hence the interest of this variant. 
As the text stands, Donnd simply asks that ‘“‘thy Patriarches Desire 
. that wee May use | our new helpes right, Be satisfy’d, and 
fructifie in mee.” But if ‘{sanctified” is the right word, the idea be- 
comes sharper, and the point of the conclusion a little more incisive. 
Donne would then be asking that their desire “be made conducive to 
holiness” —a more significant petition in the light of what follows. 
He does not want his mind to be made blinder by more light; nor his 
faith, by the addition of reason, to lose her sight. This final petition 
makes “sanctified” the mare pointed word because the patriarchs are 
those ‘Whom Nature clear’d more, then us Grace and Law.” Ap- 
parently “‘satisfy’d’” is the more obvious and redundant, but less 
significant, term. 
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Finally we may regard two small departures from 1633 and 1635 
in Sir Herbert’s text of Donne’s hymns. The first is in A hymne to 
Christ, ai the authors last going into Germany. 

I sacrifice this Iland unto thee, 

And all whom I lov’d there, and who lov’d mee; 
When I have put our seas twixt them and mee, 

Put thou thy sea betwixt my sinnes and thee [I, 353]. 


In the last line 1633 has “‘seas,”’ which Sir Herbert cannot accept: 

I have adopted ‘sea’ from the MSS. in place of ‘seas’ 1633. It was easy 
for the printer to take over ‘seas’ from the preceding line, but ‘sea’ is the 
more pointed word. The sea is the blood of Christ. The 1635-69 editions 
indeed read ‘blood’, which is as though a gloss had crept in from the margin. 
More probably ‘blood’ was a first version, changed by a bold metaphor to a 


more striking antithesis [II, 243]. 


The trouble with this argument is that the first stanza has already 
anticipated the “bold metaphor”: 

What sea soever swallow mee, that flood 

Shall be to mee an embleme of thy blood; 


and these lines could easily supply the variants of 1635, “‘flood”’ and 
“blood.” This fact may suggest that the second stanza develops, 
rather than repeats, the ideas of the first stanza, where the thought is 
of salvation by the “Arke” and “blood.” And therefore “sea’’ may 
be too pointed a word in the second stanza, too repetitive of the first. 
In the second, Donne speaks as one who has sacrificed all in order to 
follow Christ, but he speaks in the “emblems” that he introduced in 
the first. As Sir Herbert has quoted a sermon associated with the 
same event as the Hymne, I may quote the Devotions on the emblems 
that are employed here. In “XIX. Expostulation” Donne writes at 
some length on a ‘‘metaphorical God,” saying among other things: 
But wherefore, O my God, hast thou presented to us the afflictions and 
calamities of this life in the name of waters? so often in the name of waters, 
and deep waters, and seas of waters? Must we look to be drowned? are they 
bottomless, are they boundless? That is not the dialect of thy language; thou 
hast given a remedy against the deepest water by water; against the inunda- 
tion of sin by baptism; and the first life that thou gavest to any creatures was 
in waters: therefore thou dost not threaten us with an irremediableness when 
our affliction is a sea..... / All our waters shall run into Jordan, and thy ser- 
vants passed Jordan dry foot; they shall run into the red sea (the sea of thy 
Son’s blood), and the red sea, that red sea, drowns none of thine: but they 
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nd 1635 that sail on the sea tell of the diunger thereof... .. Since thou art so, O my God, 


vymne to and affliction is a sea too deep for us, what is our refuge? Thine ark, thy ship. 


of the first part of the Hymne. When in a 
asks, 


Here we have the imagery 
favorite “dialect”? Donne 





When I have put our seas twixt them and mee, 
Put thou thy seas betwixt my sinnes and thee, 


the remedial waters are just as great as the seas of affliction, the seas 


s . . | e iT; 
ecept: of his sacrifice. Furthermore, the swallowing sea, the “embleme of 
was easy thy blood,” of the first stanza now becomes the “seas betwixt my 
pa’ is the sinnes and thee,” which are both the purifying and the redeeming 


) editions 
e margin. 
phor to a 


waters. Thus it seems to} me that the “seas” of 1633 is the richer 
term—not merely a repetitive ‘“‘sea’’—in a context which stresses the 
cost of following Christ and has therefore developed beyond that of 
the first stanza. 

In the Hymne to God mu God, in my sicknesse Sir Herbert departs 
from 1635 in favor of the ed manuscript source he could find. 


| already 


Whilst my Physitians by their love are growne 
Cosmographers, and I their Mapp, who lie 
od”’ and Flat on this bed, that by them may be showne 
That this is my South-west discoverie 


levelops, : : 
ht i Per fretum febris, by these streights to die, 

10ught Is | ’ 
oa”? may I joy, that in these straits, I see my West; 
the first For, though theire currants yeeld returne to none, 

‘e What shall my West hurt me? [I, 368]. 
order to 
duced ia 1635 reads “those currants” and Sir Herbert gives no reason for his 
with the adoption. The reason which occurs to me is that he is much less 
eanblems tolerant of the collocatidn of “these” and “those” than is Donne. 


writes at But here, as in Holy sonnet XVI, he seems to obscure Donne’s pre- 
cision by the change in pronouns. Donne expresses the central am- 
iiiaacail biguity of “straits” in this passage: (1), “by these streights to die”’ 
it anied (fever); (2), “in these straits .... my West.” The straits of death 
> are they and the geographical straits are mingled in (1) and (2); but in (1), 
age; thou (2) is submerged; and in (2), (1) is submerged. Yet the nature of the 
e inunda- “currents” is not common to both, for both are not one-way passages; 
tures W8 hence “their” confuses them. “Those,” however, points to the former, 
ci a the passage through death to another world, and is therefore more 
ea of thy  °Xact. Of course “their’”’| would be justifiable if Donne thought the 
- but they Straits of Magellan so dangerous as to be identifiable with the straits 
| 


shings: 
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of death. Otherwise “their” hardly conforms with his usual precision; 
meanwhile ‘‘those’”’ requires more than silent rejection. 

Further support for “those’’ may be found in the “here” and 
“there” opposition of the poem. “Here I joy that I see my West; 
once there, and return is impossible, what shall my West hurt me?” 
So “these straits” go with joy in the prospect; “those currents” with 
the possibility of danger beyond. The gentler image of tuning an 
instrument in the first stanza, which also has its “strait” in ‘“‘dore,” 
gives way to the strenuous voyage of discovery and the necessity of 
resolving any fear. The poem proceeds by mingling contemplative joy 
with active suffering, and culminates in the violence of ‘Therefore 
that he may raise the Lord throws down.” If “those currents’’ be- 
long to the “streights’’ of death, the spelling becomes significant when 
Donne thinks of his ‘‘home’”’ in terms of eastern destinations: 


All streights, and none but streights, are wayes to them. 


Such otherwise unresolved details persuade me that Donne meant 
“those currents” to refer primarily to the straits from which there is 


no returning. 


In conclusion I need only repeat that these arguments in favor of 
1633, and occasionally of 1635, as opposed to the manuscripts, must 
abide the suffrage of other readers. Nothing said here can diminish 
the imposing reality of Sir Herbert Grierson’s great work on Donne; 
his labors in vindication of 1633 laid the foundation to which some 
few bricks, perhaps, may be added. Any lessons in reading Donne 
that may be drawn from this essay are left in illustration rather than 
in precept; thereby my own shortcomings will remain palpable but 
not invidious. If I have anything to contribute to part of Donne’s 
text, it is because Sir Herbert Grierson taught me to respect the 1633 
text and its editor. Any contribution that may be found will be, at 
best, only a restoration. It is my hope that the arguments will not 
detract from the appreciation of Donne.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2% In checking Sir Herbert's collation against one of the ‘‘better’’ copies of 1633, I find 
that l. 18 of A valediction: of the books is closed by a period instead of a comma. The colla- 
tion is thus altered, but the argument for continuing the sense remains. 
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NOTES ON HISTORICAL REFERENCES IN ANATOLE 
FRANCH’S L’ORME DU MAIL 


. LEE HAMILTON 


HEN the first article of Anatole France’s L’Orme du mail 

appeared in the Echo de Paris on January 22, 1895,! under 

the rubric, ‘‘“Nouvelles ecclésiastiques,”’ it was so thoroughly 
imbued with the political! spirit of the times that its readers may 
easily have found it hard Ito decide where reality ended and fiction 
began. The author’s purpose was indicated by this first title; the 
“Nouvelles ecclésiastiques’ were to be an artistic translation of gen- 
uine news into fictional form. 

All of L’Orme du mail appeared as a series of articles in the Echo 
de Paris from January 22, 1895, to November 3, 1896, except the 
story “Un substitut”’ (in chap. xiv of L’Orme), which had appeared 
in the Revue de Paris in December, 1894. The general title of the four 
volumes, Histoire contemporaine, of which L’Orme du mail is the first, 
was first used for the arti¢le of October 27, 1896. The title, L’Orme 
du mail, is taken from a phrase used several times in the book and was 
suggested to France, said |Proust, by Mme Arman de Caillavet;? it 
was under the elm tree on the mall that Professor Bergeret and the 
abbé Lantaigne engaged in their metaphysical tournaments. It may 
be that the general title, Histoire contemporaine, is a reminiscence of a 
phrase in the article which appeared on March 5, 1895. In it the 
abbé Guitrel, candidate for the bishopric of Tourcoing, says the one 
fault in the sermons of his| rival, Lantaigne, is that in them he steps 
into “‘... le domaine de Vhistoire contemporaine. Car il faut avouer 
que monsieur Lantaigne rie craint pas de marcher sur des cendres 


1 All the data concerning the publication of the articles which form L’Orme du mail 
and concerning the conversion of|the articles into the present book form are from the 
Carias edition of Anatole France’ @uvres complétes (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1927), XI, 
455-58. All references to L’Orme du mail will henceforth be indicated by the title, L’Orme, 
and the page number. 


| 
? Jeanne Maurice Pouquet, Le Salon de Madame Arman de Caillavet (Paris, 1926), 
pp. 193-94. 


[MopsrNn Puitotoey, August, 1940] | 73 
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encore brilantes.’’? Perhaps France remembered the phrase in order 
to emphasize that he too did not ‘fear to walk on coals still burning.” 

For France did not create his Histoire contemporaine from the whole 
cloth of imagination; the four volumes are a tissue of facts artfully 
woven into a semifictitious background by a newspaper columnist of 
great talent. Before presenting some of the incidents of L’Orme du 
mail which parallel those of contemporary history, it will be in place 
to sketch the plot of L’Orme, if it may be said to have one, and to 
summarize its historical background. 

The main thread of the book is the struggle for a vacant bishopric 
in which the chief contenders are two priests, Lantaigne and Guitrel, 
who are hardly, however, the most salient characters of the book. 
The blindly virtuous Lantaigne is backed by a group of worthy people 
of little influence. The cunning Guitrel is supported by Archbishop 
Charlot, the prefect Worms-Clavelin, the prefect’s wife, Naomi, and 
by other people of power who want to use Guitrel for their own ends. 
A cynical witness of these machinations is Professor Bergeret, who 
teaches Latin in the local university, engages in long discussions with 
Lantaigne on the mall, and whose reason for existing is that he may 
voice the opinions of Anatole France. We know from the first that 
Guitrel will get the bishopric, but he secures it only toward the end 
of the third volume, L’Anneau d’améthyste. 

A duel for an ecclesiastical promotion is the most appropriate plot 
conceivable for a satire on the French political life of the 1890's. 
From the foundation of the Third Republic until at least the end of 
the century the dominant problem of French politics was the clash 
between liberal Republicanism and conservative Clericalism. Until 
1890 the Catholic hierarchy opposed violently all policies of the Re- 
public.* But in 1890 began the new policy of Pope Leo XIII: he 
decided to accept the Republic as a fait accompli in order to resist 
better what he considered its persecution of the church.’ Many lay- 
men and churchmen alike refused to accept this new policy. There 
was constant sparring by the Republic, the pope, and the objecting 
bishops. Encyclicals refuted communiqués; mandements rebutted the 

2 L’Orme, pp. 83-84. 

4 Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France contemporaine (Paris, 1921), VIII, 64. 


5 Ibid., pp. 149-50. 
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government and the pope} citizens were torn between the church and 
the Republic; reconciliation seemed impossible in the eyes of most 
statesmen. It is this society of chicanery and petty intrigue to attain 
important ends that we find represented in L’Orme du mail. 
Probably the most notable episode in the book which reflects a 
contemporary event is that of Claude Deniseau, the prophetess who 
obviously is the fictional yen of Henriette Couédon, a voyante 





who startled Paris in the early part of 1896.° 

Henriette Couédon had) all Paris agog from March 4, 1896, when 
the Société des sciences ppychiques studied her first, until April 17, 
1896, when the same sociéty studied her again and decided without 
much disagreement that she was a prevaricating fake. Even the cler- 
ics in the society who at first had hailed her as a mouthpiece of God 
concurred in the second report. Emile Zola visited her and reported 
she was so childish she was not even interesting.’ 

Claude Deniseau has many points of similarity with her flesh-and- 
blood model. Both Claude and Henriette were eighteen years old 
when they first received y ors messages. Each has a special mes- 
senger from heaven: the angel Gabriel brings messages to Henriette, 
while St. Radegonde, a whom Anatole France had written a 
childhood essay,® is fittingly chosen to advise Claude of the future. 
Both go into a sort of e¢stasy when prophesying and their voices 
take on a new timbre. Each seeress has to answer Rabelaisan ques- 
tions: just as Henriette Couédon answered many questions asked by 
husbands who doubted their wives’ fidelity,® we are told that Claude 
Deniseau reassured Gromance that he is the father of his wife’s 
baby.!® Both were vigorously sponsored by the clergy at first, only 
to be deserted by them before long. Both were “scientifically” stud- 
ied—Henriette by the Sodiété des sciences psychiques" and Claude 
by the Académie des sciences psychiques.”” 

But the most important resemblances are in their predictions. 


6 So far as I know, this similarity has been pointed out only once, in a cursory reference 
by G. Michaut, Anatole France, sthude psychologique (Paris, 1922), p. 132. 


7 L’Illustration, No. 107-8 (April 11, 1896), p. 291; Le Temps, March 31, April 1, 2, 
3, 5, 9, 12, 17, 19, 1896. | 


8 E. Preston Dargan, Anatole | (New York, 1937), p. 93. 
* Le Temps, April 2, 1896. | 4 L’Illustration, No. 107-8 (April 11, 1896), p. 291. 


10 L’Orme, p. 111. 12 L’'Orme, p. 120. 
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Henriette Couédon says her task is to announce “les événements les 
plus graves” and to bring people back “par la prédiction de catas- 
trophes terribles 4 l’amour de leur créateur et 4 la pratique de la reli- 
gion,’ which was interpreted by the press to be as anti-Republican 
an attitude as Worms-Clavelin considered that of Claude Deniseau. 
Henriette Couédon said: ‘‘La France doit étre chatiée; elle aura 4 
subir de terribles malheurs.’’'* In the same vein Claude Deniseau 
reported that St. Radegonde had told her, “‘... il faut que ce pays-ci 
fasse pénitence. Cela éviterait de grands malheurs.’’™ 

Henriette Couédon predicted “la chute prochaine du ministére 
Bourgeois, un conflit européen suivi d’une guerre universelle, le 
démembrement de la France, la Révolution, Paris en feu, ete. ...’’ 
A Parisian who read L’Orme soon after its appearance in January, 
1897, could hardly fail to remember Henriette’s sanguinary prophecy 
upon reading that Claude Deniseau “ne cessait d’annoncer pour la 
République et pour la France des maux terribles et prochains, des 
incendies, des inondations, des massacres.’’'? And what is more strik- 
ing, in an article which appeared April 21, 1896, about three weeks 
after Henriette Couédon had predicted the fall of the Bourgeois cabi- 
net, Claude Deniseau prophesied the fall of that same cabinet (though 
of course without mentioning names).'* The following day, April 22, 
the Bourgeois cabinet resigned, as observers had known for some days 
that it must.'® In the next article, some two weeks later, on May 5, 
1896, Worms-Clavelin says he is glad that the radical cabinet, that 
is, the Bourgeois cabinet, has fallen.?° The title Histoire contemporaine 
is more fact than fancy. 

Mention of French seeresses leads one inevitably to think of the 
most famous of them all. In the 1890’s all France was resounding 
with discussions and celebrations of Jeanne d’Arc. For years Joseph 
Fabre had tried to lead the whole nation, instead of Orleans alone, 
to celebrate the fete of Jeanne d’Arc, but the rival claims of partisan 
politicians blocked him. On June 8, 1894, Fabre spoke before the 
Senate to reconcile the factions and to urge them to expiate their in- 


18 Le Temps, March 31, 1896. 17 L’Orme, p. 90. 
14 Ibid. 18 Ibid., p. 92. 
15 L’Orme, p. 90. 19 Lavisse, p. 188. 


16 Le Temps, April 1, 1896. 20 L’Orme, p. 107. 
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_ | 
justice to Jeanne by erecting a statue to her on the square in Rouen 
where she had been fone In spite of attempts by conservatives 
and radicals to make ~_ a party symbol, a program was finally 
approved in accordance with the pleas of Fabre: the second Sunday 
of May was made an annual féte du patriotisme to commemorate 
Jeanne’s liberation of Orleans, and a monument was to be erected to 
her in Rouen.” | 

Another statue of Jeanne was dedicated at Rheims on July 15, 
1896, in a lay ceremony.” | 

The unnamed town whith forms the setting of L’Orme also erects 
a monument to Jeanne d’Are, and its dedication is mentioned, though 
the ceremony is not destribed in the book. We are told, how- 
ever, that the government! will adapt the ceremony to its own pur- 
poses,” as it did the actual] ceremony at Rheims, and that Lantaigne 
“regretted that the waiep with his clergy would not occupy first 
place in it.’ | 

In order to show that Anatole France probably intended to por- 
tray the development of a modern Jeanne d’Arc by his sketch of the 
sorry career of Claude Deniseau (in real life Henriette Couédon), it 
is necessary to note the dates of a few of the articles in L’Orme. 
Chapter x of the book as| we know it today consists of an article 
which was published on April 2, 1895. It is occupied mainly with a 
discussion of Jeanne d’Ar¢ by Lantaigne and Bergeret apropos of 
the statue being erected tb her. More than a year elapsed before 
France published another article in the series; then on April 21, 1896, 
at the time when the papers were full of stories about Henriette 
Couédon, he published the next article, which introduces the story 
of Claude Deniseau. | 

But when the articles were converted into the present book form 
of L’Orme, France put the article of April 2, 1895, into chapter x 
and combined the two articles of May 5 and May 12, 1896, which 
also deal with Claude Deniseau, to form chapter xi. In this way he 
made of the two chapters| on the Claude Deniseau affair, both of 

Le Temps, June 9, 1894. 
André Daniel, L’ Anneé politique, 1894 (Paris, 1895), pp. 177 ff. 
*? L'Illustration, No. 108 (July 18, 1896), p. 56; see also Le Temps, July 15-16, 1896. 
‘ L’Orme, p. 100. % Ibid., p. 101 
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1896, a frame for the discussion of Jeanne d’Arc, which had appeared 
more than a year earlier. This procedure compels the reader today 
to compare the medieval heroine with the nineteenth-century charla- 
tan. 

Since Anatole France thus skilfully illuminated the mystic figure 
of Jeanne d’Are with the merciless light he cast on the career of her 
counterpart, Claude Deniseau, he sketches a background for Claude 
which explains her and by implication “explains” Jeanne. Claude’s 
father is a chronic radical and a trouble-maker. One of her maternal 
great-aunts was placed in an asylum because of hallucinations.” 
Claude’s fame is built on gossip; and the characters who credulously 
swallow the gossip are caricatured and ridiculed. Thus Lacarelle, 
with his ‘“longues moustaches gauloises’’?’ and “une bétise merveil- 
leusement communicative et l’instinct puissant de l’erreur,’’** becomes 
an incarnation of the unthinking people who built the Jeanne d’Arc 
legend. Finally Claude Deniseau’s story is ended when Guitrel gives 
us more than a hint that local clergy sanctioned, if indeed they did 
not plan, her short prophetic career as a weapon with which to com- 
pel the prefect to allow the reinstatement of seven priests.”® 

The episode of Claude Deniseau in L’Orme is entirely in keeping 
with what Anatole France told Brousson: ‘‘Savez-vous le sort de 
Jeanne d’Are aujourd’hui, mon cher enfant? La prison, ou |’hépital, 
la douche! ...’’°° It was this attitude which prompted France to have 
Worms-Clavelin wonder whether Claude Deniseau “... n’était pas une 
hystérique assez intéressante pour la confier aux médecins aliénistes, 
qui en débarrasseraient la ville,’”’*' and to have the prefect desire “le 
placement de cette fille dans une maison d’aliénés, comme de toute 
personne dont l'état d’aliénation compromet l’ordre public et la 
sireté des personnes. ...’’* 

Stewart writes that France was impelled to write his belittling 
two-volume history of Jeanne d’Are because Pope Pius X, whom 
France suspected of using the echoes of the Dreyfus affair to help the 
Catholic cause, declared Jeanne venerable in 1904 and beatified her 


% Tbid., p. 93. 28 Ibid., p. 111. 
27 Ibid., p. 110 29 Tbid., pp. 119-20. 
30 J. J. Brousson, Anatole France en pantoufles (Paris, 1924), p. 202. 


L’Orme, p. 96. 32 Ibid. 
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four years later.** But that long history of Jeanne was the fruit of a 
labor which France had stanted much earlier and of which his treat- 
ment of Jeanne in L’Orme ig an example. It may well be true, how- 
ever, that he was incited to begin and then to continue his presenta- 
tion of Jeanne by the agitation for her beatification which began in 
the 1860’s. And probably he/felt spurred to carry on his ‘“debunking”’ 
campaign when Leo XIII declared Jeanne d’Arc venerable in 1894.*4 

Though the parallel —— Jeanne d’Arc, Henriette Couédon, 
and Claude Deniseau is the most notable single reflection in L’Orme 
of contemporary life, there dee many other references in it to events 
of the time. 

We are told that a oem! and two deputies of Worms-Clavelin’s 
department were pursued in the courts. Their difficulty may be a 
recollection of the investigation of the Southern Railways, which 
was carried out mainly in October, 1895,*° but which occupied the 
papers for months. The article in which we are told about this scandal 
of Worms-Clavelin’s colleagues, published on April 21, 1896, was the 
first France had published in| more than a year and was therefore his 
first chance to refer to the affair of the Southern Railways. 

In 1887 the government of France created in Paris the first bourse 
du travail, modeled on the English trade council.*7 Others were soon 
established. These bureaus were supposed to function chiefly as em- 
ployment agencies, but they soon became centers of labor propaganda 
by the trade-unions. As early as 1894 Anatole France showed some 
interest in unions when he wrote in “Un substitut’’** that a political 
candidate had written a thesis on “trade’s unions.’’*® When he made 
Claude Deniseau’s father an agent de placement and a radical,‘ he 
may have had in mind the objections frequently raised to the use of 
these employment bureaus by the trade-unions to disseminate propa- 
ganda. 


Herbert Stewart, Anatole Franck, the Parisian (New York, 1927), p. 156. 


** L’Illustration, No. 103 (February 3, 1894), p. 82. The complex procedure of beati- 
fication with the different steps of venerability, beatification, and canonization accounts 
for these apparent difficulties in datds (see the Catholic Encyclopedia [New York, 1907], 
articles on ‘“‘Jeanne d’Arc’’ and ‘Beatification).”’ 

L’Orme, p. 91. 36 Lavigse, p. 184. 37 Ibid., p. 158. 

** This political satire was first published in the Revue de Paris, December, 1894. It 
was inserted in chap. xiv of L’Orme in the first edition of January, 1897. 

39 L’ Orme, p. 171. 40 Tbid., p. 93. 
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As a result of one of the most notorious scandals of the second half 
of the nineteenth century, known as “les affaires de chantage,”’ five 
directors of famous Paris newspapers were found guilty of blackmail 
on February 13, 1894.*! This disgraceful affair is reflected clearly in 
L’Orme when Worms-Clavelin says he is glad that the newspapers 
in his department, through their implication in crooked financial 
affairs, have lost all credit with the public.” 

As a self-seeking politician and one who felt that the “government 
was still strong enough . . . . for him to support it,’’** Worms-Clavelin 
condemned the radical cabinet as “trop agité et trop agitant.’’** At 
the time when the article appeared in which this remark occurs, on 
May 5, 1896, the French cabinet was that headed by Bourgeois, and it 
was actually radical. The aims of this cabinet were far too ambitious 
and occasioned too much stir to please a politician who was thriving 
so well under the status quo as was Worms-Clavelin. It proposed to 
finish up the Panama affair by extraditing and judging Arton;* to 
clear up the scandal of the Southern Railways by a thorough investi- 
gation; to cut down the budget of the army and navy;* and to dis- 
tribute more evenly the burden of taxation by an income tax.*’ 

Professor Bergeret remarks cynically that so long as the Republic 
demands money only from the poor it is praised, but when it asks 
money of the rich it is despised.“ This seems to be an echo of the 
chief cause of the fall of the Bourgeois cabinet, its proposal to levy 
an income tax. The majority of the conseils générauz in the latter 
part of April, 1896, declared themselves opposed to the income tax; 
since this tax was the chief project of the ministry, the cabinet soon 
resigned. *® 

Worms-Clavelin’s wealthy hosts at Valcombe like his opposition 
to the income tax.5® When he says that such a tax would violate the 
Frenchman’s traditional secrecy concerning his savings,®' he repeats 


43 Ibid., p. 97. 
44 Ibid., p. 107. 


41 Lavisse, pp. 186-89. 
42 L’Orme, p. 92. 
46 Arton was implicated in the Panama scandal (see Lavisse, p. 185). 

«6 The French nation was very militaristic in the eighties and nineties, as the period: 
cals of the time show abundantly 
47 Lavisse, pp. 184-88, 190 

48 L’Orme, p. 154. 50 L’'Orme, p. 198. 


49 Lavisse, pp. 184-88 51 Tbid. 
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one of the chief arguments used by the opponents of the Bourgeois 
cabinet when the proposal for an income tax was debated in the legis- 
lature in 1896.*? 

We are told that a minister has made a trip through Worms-Clave- 
lin’s department and has ups¢t the harmony the prefect had carefully 
built.°* This junket may be the fictional counterpart of Bourgeois’s 
political trip with the president through southeastern France in 1896.*4 
The fictional minister made a discourse which is called “philosophique 
et moral.’””®> Bourgeois too made philosophical speeches to uphold his 
proposal of the income tax.®| 

France takes occasion to attack the judiciary, one of his favorite 
targets, in the person of Peloux. Though this magistrate once lost 
public approval by malfeasance, he has ingratiated himself again by 
condemning to prison three anarchists who were caught distributing 
pacifistie propaganda to soldiers.*? He sentenced them to prison for 
five years. Five years’ imprisonment was exactly the maximum pen- 
alty for such a crime allowed by the law of December 13, 1894.58 
The 1880’s and 1890’s were full of anarchist agitation which culmi- 
nated in the murder of Carnpt in 1894.5 As a result, an act of De- 
cember 13, 1894, stiffened the old law on the press: instead of the 
earlier penalty which inflicted from one to six months’ imprisonment, 
a person found guilty of inciting soldiers to disobedience became sub- 
ject to imprisonment for a period ranging from one to five years. 

In L’Orme the old retired magistrate, Cassignol, tells the story of 
his first experience before the bar, when he feared for awhile the 
criminal he had successfully prosecuted had been the victim of judicial 
error.’ Such a story was right in the current of contemporary inter- 
ests. In June, 1885, the Radical-Socialist party inserted in its plat- 
form a plank demanding that pecuniary reparation be given the vic- 
tims of judicial error.” A bill for such a law was debated in both 
houses in 1894 and was finally promulgated as law in the Journal 
officiel on June 11, 1895. 

Lavisse, p. 186. 55 L'Drme, p. 108. 57 L’Orme, p. 208. 

1 L’Orme, p. 108. 6 Lajisse, p. 184. 58 Lavisse, p. 175. 

‘ Lavisse, p. 188. 

* Ibid., p. 179. Carnot’s murder ig mentioned in L’Orme, pp. 61-62. 


L’Orme, pp. 192-95. 61 Lavisse, p. 114. 
*Le Temps, June 12, 1895; L’ Encyclopédie, July 15, 1895, p. 279. 
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Stewart points out that Chalmot’s statement, “De quel droit 
exigez-vous d’un homme le sacrifice de sa vie, si vous lui é6tez l’espoir 
d’une seconde existence?”’® is a reference to an actual event of 1893 
when almost exactly the same language had been used by an officer. 
The old abbé Lalonde, a former army chaplain, now, in his tiring posi- 
tion as spiritual adviser to a convent, yearns for his days in the 
army.® When France used that detail, he may have remembered the 
demand of the Catholic Cahier des assemblés de 1889 that chaplains 
again be permitted in the army.® 

Worms-Clavelin stages a fete ostensibly to raise funds for a Russian 
village which had just burned, actually to divert public attention from 
charges that he has mismanaged public funds.*’ That episode may 
reflect publicity which had recently been given by the French press 
to two calamitous fires in Russia: Dalinov burned on June 19, 1895," 
and Birioutch on August 7, 1895.*° 

There are several caustic references in L’Orme to the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance. From 1889 there was a growing volume of propaganda 
for Russia in the French press. Ribot first spoke officially of the 
Franco-Russian alliance on June 10, 1895.7° In satirizing the alliance 
France twangs a familiar string; for, as Braibant has shown, he began 
to fight the alliance as early as 1889.” Anatole France insinuates 
through Worms-Clavelin that the alliance was largely designed to 
enhance the prestige of the noble and military factions of France." 

Professor Bergeret thinks that glory has always been so expensive 
a luxury for the people that they should be thankful to the govern- 
ment for attempting to win only colonial glory.” This is undoubtedly 
a reference to the French campaign then under way to seize full con- 
trol of Madagascar. 

These brief notes have presented the most obvious, but by no 
means all, of the parallels between L’Orme du mail and the comple: 


63 L’Orme, p. 58. 
64 Stewart, p. 205, n. 29; see also C. Hanotaux, La France contemporaine, pp. 76-78 


65 L’'Orme, p. 67. 68 Le Temps, June 21, 1895. 
66 Lavisse, pp. 143-44. 6° L’ Encyclopédie, September 15, 1895, p. 361. 
67 L’Orme, pp. 217-18. 7° Ibid., July 15, 1895, pp. 279-80. 


1 Charles Braibant, Du Boulangisme au Panama: le secret d' Anatole France (Paris 
1935), pp. 153-54. 


72 L’Orme, pp. 205, 220. 73 Ibid., p. 156. 
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political history of France during the 1890’s. At any rate enough 
parallels have been indicated) to prove that the book is in a sense 
a documented fictional history of its period—a book which comes 
nearer to immersing its reader in the muddy waters of that age than 
can any history. The references in L’Orme to contemporary life form 
the authentic background into which Anatole France sketched the 
petty actions resulting from petty motives, the timeless littleness of 
man, the sort of thing which scholarly historians cannot hope to dig 
out of records. 

How could a historian learn that Napoleon III, supposedly an ab- 
solute monarch, was prevented by his mania for Gallic topography 
from filling a position with the candidate he desired?74 The misled 
historian in the year a.p. 3000 may say that Joachim Guitrel gained 
the bishopric of Tourcoing bécause the French Republic wanted to 
conciliate the ultramontane party. Historians have done worse. But 
the reader of the Histoire contemporaine knows that Guitrel insinu- 
ated himself into the seat because Mme Worms-Clavelin had a pas- 
sion for quaint Christian bibelots,™ because Guitrel overheard a sar- 
eastic remark by Lantaigne about Archbishop Charlot,” because . . 
ete. 

It is of such intimate details that history is made. It was this be- 
lief, which in French thought; harks back to Pascal and Voltaire as 
its greatest proponents, that led Anatole France to say that the his- 
torian can never find truth, because he cannot follow the chain of 
causes and effects.77 And in L’Orme du mail he proves that the proper 
tool of the historian is not the| telescope but the microscope. To him 
history is not a science but an/art. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


‘ Ibid., Chap. xiv. 76 Tbid., p. 28. 76 Ibid., p. 84. 


Anatole France, Les Opinions de Jér6me Coignard (Paris, 1893), p. 223. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


HE files of the Gentleman’s magazine have been profitably drawn upon 

by more than one student of eighteenth-century history and literature, 

but aside from Ayscough’s Index (1789) no full-length attempt has 
hitherto been made to record the history of Sylvanus Urban’s magazine or to 
analyze its wealth of material. | Dr. Carlson’s monograph’ is based on a study 
of only the first twenty-four yéars of the magazine’s existence, that is, to the 
death of Cave in 1754. The first three chapters deal with the life of Cave and 
the establishing of the Gentlemun’s; then follow a series of chapters analyzing 
various aspects of the journal: {‘parliamentary and other news,” “literary and 
critical essays,” “‘miscellanea and scientific items,” ‘the magazine and Amer- 
ica,” and finally “‘verse—and [publicity.’”” An appendix lists contributors to 
the poetry section of the magazine from 1731 to 1754. A bibliography? and 
an index conclude the volume. 

Heretofore our chief sources of information for Cave’s life have been the 
memorial sketch which Dr. Jolinson contributed to the Gentleman’s in 1754— 
reprinted with important additions by Nichols*—and the anonymous “‘Auto- 
biography of Sylvanus Urban” published in 1856-57.4 Dr. Carlson supple- 
ments these documents by manuscript sources, chiefly the cashbooks of the 
London General Post Office, where Cave was employed, and the Birch corre- 
spondence in the British Museum. Of Cave’s early career, however, we still 
know little: on such matters as the history of his family, the date and circum- 
stances of his leaving Rugby School, his early employment in the excise office 
and “with a timber merchant,’ we still must depend on Johnson’s cautious 
statements. Even on the subject of Cave’s first journalistic venture—his 
editing of the Norwich Courant—and his return to London “some years be- 


1The first magazine. A history of the Gentleman's Magazine, with an account of Dr. 
Johnson's editorial activity and of the| notice given America in the magazine. By C. Lennart 
Carlson. (‘“‘Brown University Studies,"’ Vol. IV.) Providence, R.I.: Brown University, 
1938. Pp. xiii +281. 

? Books of first importance to be|added: Samuel Ayscough, A general indez to the first 
fifty-six volumes of the Gentleman's magazine, since its commencement in the year 1731, to 
the end of 1786 (2 vols.; London, 1799); Aleyn Lyell Reade, Johnsonian gleanings, Part VI 
(London, 1933). The article by Ja¢ob Zeitlin cited on p. 271 concerns the nineteenth- 
century London magazine. 

3 Literary anecdotes of the eighteenth century (London, 1812-15), V, 1-58. 

‘ Gentleman's magazine, July, 1856, pp. 3-9; August, pp. 131-40; September, pp. 267- 
77; November, pp. 531-41; December, pp. 667-77; January, 1857, pp. 3-10; February, 
pp. 149-57; March, pp. 282-90; April, pp. 379-87. 
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fore 1720” Dr. Carlson is able to add little to Johnson and Nichols. But from 
1723, when Cave began to work in the London Post Office, to 1731, when he 
founded the Gentleman’s, and on through the final prosperous years when 
Cave’s old coach, with “St. John’s Gate blazoned on its doors,” was a familiar 
sight in London and Bath—on this period Dr. Carlson is precise and informa- 
tive.» The record of Cave’s associates on the magazine, while contributing 
nothing particularly new, gathers together a great deal of useful information 
on such inhabitants of Grub Street as Savage, Boyse, John Duick, Moses 
Browne, and, of course, Johnson. 

Equally welcome is the survey of earlier journals (pp. 31-54) and the ac- 
count of the chief rivals and imitators of the Gentleman’s (pp. 63-81). A few 
judgments may be objected to, e.g., the description of Motteux’s Gentleman’s 
journal as “rather tiresome’’ (p. 33).6 The adjectives “cumbrous” and “‘in- 
volved” (p. 45) seem inappropriate for the Monthly chronicle, since its excel- 
lent typography and elaborate indexes make it one of the most usable jour- 
nals for the years 1728-32. And to say that the Weekly amusement ‘avoided 
the strictly historical emphasis” (p. 74) is an understatement for a journal 
which is often and appropriately catalogued under “facetiae.”’”? One is glad 
to have information on the extremely rare Gentleman’s magazine and monthly 
oracle (pp. 75-77), although Dr. Carlson curiously fails to give the dates of 
this spurious rival to Sylvanus Urban.® 

The discussion of Cave’s shrewd business methods and successful adapta- 
tion of the journal to contemporary needs is well done. Dr. Carlson summa- 
rizes the little that is known as to circulation (by 1746 Cave was claiming a 
monthly sale of three thousand copies); an investigation of the popularity of 
the Gentleman’s measured by its appearance in private libraries might have 
been worth doing, on the lines of Professor Mornet’s well-known inquiry.’ One 
misses any detailed bibliographical study of the magazine. The changes in 
material and editorial method, too, might have been brought out more clearly. 
Even by 1754, the closing date of Dr. Carlson’s study, the Gentleman’s had 
changed from a mere digest of reprinted articles to a magazine which was in 
part a ‘medium of exchange,” with antiquarian, scientific, and literary mat- 
ters well to the fore. As early as February, 1734, correspondents were begin- 
ning to send to Sylvanus Urban “occasional essays” for publication, a feature 
which increased with the years. The poetry section was of particular impor- 
tance in establishing a common ground between reader and editor, and by 

’P. 10, 1. 12: for 1775 read 1725. P. 12, 1.7: for 1731 read 1730. P. 25: the ‘“Miscel- 

aneous correspondence’’ was first published in December, 1742 (cf. XII, 608, 664). 
* P. 35. It seems likely that Henry Carey was responsible for The records of love (1710) 


See James R. Sutherland, “Carey: an ascription,’’ Times literary supplement, December 
25, 1930, p. 1101. P. 49: the editor of the London journal was James Pitt. 


The final line of the verses on its title-page should read: ‘‘And what he brings, I to 
the World convey.”’ 
8 This journal, by the way, is listed in Crane and Kaye (No. 13692). 
® Daniel Mornet, ‘‘Les Enseignements des biblioth@ques privées (1750—1780),’’ Revue 
d'histoire littéraire, XVII (1910), 449-96. 
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April, 1735, Cave was able to boast that “to oblige our poetical Correspond- 
ents, by inserting the pieces they have favour’d us with, we have scarce ad- 
mitted one, printed in the papers” (p. 216). In the matter of book notices, too, 
an increasing amount of editorial comment is perceptible, particularly in the 
accounts of foreign publications.!° 

On Johnson’s early connection with the magazine Dr. Carlson might well 
have consulted Part VI of Aleyn Lyell Reade’s Johnsonian gleanings (1933), 
which covers Johnson’s life from 1735 to 1740, the period of his first connec- 
tion with the Gentleman’s. Mn. Reade points out, for instance, that the pro- 
jected “Life of Father Paul Sarpi’” (Carlson, pp. 19-20) came to nought be- 
cause of the extraordinary coincidence of a rival translation under way by 
another Samuel Johnson, curate of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. On various 
other matters such as Johnson/s delay in coming to a decision over the prize 
poems on “the divine attributes,” his editorial connection with the transla- 
tion of Du Halde, and the canon of his own early poetic contributions to the 
Gentleman’s —on all these points Mr. Reade’s careful summing-up of evidence 
should be taken into account." 

The analysis of literary and critical essays in the Gentleman’s is attractively 
presented. Special attention i¢ given, of course, to Johnson’s series of short 
biographies'? and to the Lauder controversy on the question of Milton’s “‘orig- 
inality,”’ but the chapter covers a wide range of interests—theological con- 
troversy (including prayer-book revision and the Methodist movement), 
textual interpretation, didacti¢ essays, as well as more strictly literary mat- 
ters such as dramatic criticism and comments on contemporary authors.!% 


10 A “Register of books published abroad’”’ is to be found as early as March, 1736; it 
becomes a fairly regular feature from November, 1741. 


On the problems connected with ‘“‘Ad Ricardum Savage"’ (April, 1738, p. 210) see 
Johnsonian gleanings, Part VI, pp.| 81-83. Dr. Carlson's third footnote on p. 20 should 
refer to the Times literary supplement, November 2, 1935, p. 704. The rival translation 
of Crousaz’s Commentary ‘‘issued in| 1742"’ actually appeared in 1741. Cf. Davidson Cook 
in Times literary supplement, November 9, 1935, p. 728; and R. W. Chapman and A. T. 
Hazen, ‘“‘Johnsonian bibliography:| a supplement to Courtney,"’ Oxford bibliographical 

ety proceedings and papers, V, Part III (1938 [1939]), 124. 

2 Was Elizabeth Carter responsible for the letters which Johnson used in the brief 
biography of Barretier? An editorial note (April, 1742, p. 223), following the listing of 
La Vie de Mr. Jean Phillippe Baratier ... par Mr. Formey ..., seems to refer to “Eliza’’: 
“An Account of the Life of this Gertleman extracted from Letters, put into our hands by 
a young Lady of great Learning, was inserted in our Magazines for December 1740 and 
Jan. [actually February] 1741.’" The Hill-Powel! edition of Boswell makes no mention of 
this, and so far as I know it is not alluded to in biographies of Elizabeth Carter. 

18 P. 111: the title of the essay from the Universal spectator should read ‘‘Interest the 
foundation of popery,’’ and the date is 1735, not 1733. P. 112: Letters began coming 
in to Cave before 1735. I note one as early as August, 1731 (pp. 319-20), and well over a 
dozen between February, 1734, and March, 1735, on the nomination of bishops, on the 
nature and attributes of God, on the Essay on man, on a boy of unusual strength in 
Staffordshire, etc. It is of interest tb note that Cave heads the letter by A. B. (February, 
1734, p. 93) “Occasional Essay for|February 1734.’’ P. 142: The “attack on the writer 
of the April article’’ is really directed against the letter by ‘‘Theophilus’” which had ap- 
peared in the March issue. P. 148} Earlier examples of Voltairiana are to be found in 
February, 1740, pp. 74-76, when Cave printed a part of the introduction to the Essay on 
he age of Lewis XIV; and January, 1742, pp. 41-42. 
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The many-sided appeal of the Gentleman’s is illustrated by the chapter on 
‘“‘miscellanea and scientific items” and the longer chapter analyzing American 
material. The essentially informative rather than entertaining aspects of the 
magazine are emphasized here—travel, inoculation and other medical matters, 
mathematics, astronomy, and agriculture. The American notes are about 
what one would expect—travel accounts, scientific experimentation (with due 
attention to Franklin’s work on electricity), and some American verse, descrip- 
tive, religious, and burlesque.! The materials surveyed in these chapters af- 
ford a good index of eighteenth-century intellectual interests. The general 
reader will be amused by the description of early medical nostrums (pp. 158- 
63), and the student of ideas will find these chapters of value in locating con- 
temporary comments on a number of matters.!® Dr. Carlson’s method (p. 173) 
of pointing out errors with “{sic!]’”’ and “{! !]’’ compels the remark that his 
own statements frequently need verification.’® 

The poetry of the Gentleman’s magazine has already been treated in C. D. 
Yost’s dissertation,” which is concerned mainly with the relative popularity 
of themes and genres. Dr. Carlson not only studies this poetry ‘“‘as an index to 
the tastes of an age” (p. 197) but surveys the amount of space given to such 
contemporary figures as Swift and Pope and recounts amusingly enough the 
contests which Sylvanus Urban organized to stimulate interest in the poetry 
section of the magazine. If the material here is not altogether new'® or uni- 
formly accurate,!* it provides an excellent résumé of this important aspect of 


14 Students of American literature will be interested in the attention given to Richard 
Lewis, whose ‘Description of the spring’’ (March, 1732, pp. 669-71), was the first, and in 
some respects the best, American poem to be printed in the Gentleman's. 


15 T find no mention of Arbuthnot’s famous epitaph on Francis Charteris (April, 1732, 
p. 718). See L. M. Beattie, John Arbuthnot (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), p. 301. 


16 The German scientist George Wolfgang Krafft, e.g., appears as “‘“G. W. Krasset”’ 
(p. 157). The hoax of the Glastonbury waters perpetrated by one Matthew Chancellor is 
attributed (pp. 161-62) to Matthew Concanen, with the note that “the seems to have had 
no connection with Matthew Concanen .... whom Pope attacked in the Dunciad.’’ The 
Gentleman's itself (July, 1751, p. 294) identifies him as Matthew Chancellor ‘“‘of the parish 
of North-wotton, in the county of Somerset.’’ For an account of the hoax see John Collin- 
son, The history and antiquities of the county of Somerset (Bath, 1791), II, 266, and for con- 
temporary broadsides Notes & queries for Somerset & Devon, V (1897), 355-56; XIX 
(1929), 228. 

17 Philadelphia, 1936. 

18“*The Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban”’ gives an account of the contests. 


19 The “humorous banter’’ on Swift (p. 205) is actually by Swift himself (cf. Harold 
Williams’ edition of the Poems, p. 859). P. 206: The first two epistles of the Essay on man 
were printed in 1733, not 1732. Is it true that Cave did not wish to irritate the ‘‘wasp of 
Twickenham"? (Cf. the epigrams and the ‘‘Advice to Mr. P. e”’ sent by an “unknown 
hand” and printed in March, 1733.) P. 208: As a matter of fact Cave extracted a number 
of things from Pope in addition to the Essay on man. One must demur to the statement 
that “‘Pope published little of importance after the Essay on man had been completed.” 
P. 232: In the extract from “Studley Royal,’ 1. 5: for laurels read gardens; 1. 8: for 
Eloquence read elegance; 1. 9 should read: ‘In verse as charming, various, terse and 
strong."’ P. 234: An earlier extract from Young's Night thoughts is to be found in August, 
1742, p. 438. 
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the Gentleman’s. Surprisingly enough no mention is made of what is undoubt- 
edly the most celebrated poem printed in the Gentleman’s during this period, 
“God save the King,” which appeared as ‘“‘A song for two voices. As sung at 
both playhouses” (October, 1745} p. 552). 

The valuable appendix of “contributors to the poetry section” lists some 
sixty names and identifies a number of pseudonymous contributors to the 
Gentleman’s. Many of the pseuddnyms still await elucidation; one would like 
to know, e.g., the identity of “Widelia,” the lady of Lincoln who pestered 
Swift as well as Sylvanus Urban with her verses. Although Dr. Carlson’s list 
purports to include only names |of those who actually contributed poetry 
(“poems extracted from author’s works are not included’’), no consistent 
principle is apparent: some tities are listed which were obviously not sent in 
by their authors, and, on the other hand, Joseph Warton (described on p. 225 
asa contributor) is not listed. It is extremely difficult, of course, to determine 
whether a given poem has not beén extracted from the newspapers or miscel- 
lanies. The question of pseudonyms is also complicated, and more than once 
Sylvanus Urban warns his readers against assuming that there can be only 
one contributor using a given pen |name. The following additions and correc- 
tions (including reprinted as well] as original verse) are based mainly on the 
first ten years of the period covered by Dr. Carlson’s study.”° 


ARBUCKLE, Mr. “A poem inscribed to the Dublin Society for improving land 
and manufactures, especially the linnen,”’ January, 1738, p. 41. This is probably 
James Arbuckle, author of Hiberniqus’s letters (cf. DNB). 


AKENSIDE, Mark. The “Hymn to science’ was printed in October, 1739, 
p. 544. 


AtrerBury, Francis. ‘Translation of Horace Ode ix, Book III, ‘Ad Lydi- 
am,’’’ March, 1733, p. 148; “Translation of Horace Ode iii, Book IV, ‘Ad Mel- 
pomenen,’”’ April, 1733, p. 204. 


BaNcKS, JOHN. Verses beginning “Princes and priests, by int’rest join’d,”’ 
1733, p. iv (ef. “Autobiography,” August, 1856, p. 140 n.); “To Mr. Thomas Aris, 
printer,’ February, 1738, p. 104. 


BarBer, Mrs. Mary. “Mrs. B[{ajrb[e]r, to Mrs. C[ae]s{a]r, at Bath,” January, 
1731, p. 23; “The Hibernian Poetess’s address and recommendation of her son 
...+,” March, 1733, p. 151; “Sent to the E. of Ofrrer]y half an hour past 9,” 
ibid.; “Mrs. Blarbe]r’s reply,’’ ibid]; ‘Mrs. Blarbe]r to the E. of Ofrrer]y on his 
promise to sup with her,’”’ June, 1783, p. 322; ‘The prodigy. A letter to a friend 
in the country,’’ September, 1735, pp. 550-51; “‘To the Rev. Dr. L. occasioned by 
his charity sermon at Tunbridge-Wells, where the collection was small,’”’ April, 
1736, p. 228; “An epigram on the same occasion,”’ ibid.; ‘To a friend desiring an 
account of her health in verse,’”’ March, 1737, p. 179. 


Beacu, Tuomas. ‘Captain Fido’s exclamation,’ November, 1735, p. 676; 
“His answer to Astrophil, the volunteer,” ibid.; “To E. L., author of the Dis- 


°°] have not included the frequent reprintings of Colley Cibber’s official odes. 
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covery,” October, 1736, p. 615 (against “E. L.”’s enumeration of ‘‘Fido”’ ’s pseudo 
nyms [September, 1736, p. 543]; Cave in a note states that some of “E. L.”’ ’s con. 
jectures rest on “false Information’’). ‘Fido to his bride’’ was printed in April, 1736 
p. 224. “Fido to Orinthia’’ should be dated August, 1742, pp. 436-37. 


BENTLEY, Ricuarp. “Dr. Bentley’s answer to [Mr. Titley’s imitation o 
Horace Ode ii, Book III]},’’ December, 1740, p. 616. These lines, ‘‘the only English 
verses which he is known to have written,’ according to Johnson, had beer 
printed in The grove (1721), pp. 247-49, and were later included in Dodsley (cf 
W. P. Courtney, Dodsley’s collection of poetry [London, 1910], p. 63). 


BerincTon, J. The Latin translation of Pope’s “‘Distich on Sir Isaac Newton 
should be dated December, 1747, p. 587; the lines on Jeffrey, ibid. The epigram 
from Buchanan was printed in December, 1747, p. 588. 


BERNARD, F. “To the Rev. Mr. Charles Carthy, in imitation of Horace, Book | 
Epist. iv,’’ November, 1734, p. 622. 

Berry, CuHarues. ‘“Anacreon, Ode 49. To a painter,’ December, 174) 
p. 617; “‘Anacreon, Ode 51. On a disk, sculptured with Venus, &c.,” ibid. | 
have not been able to identify Berry (or Barry, as his name is given in the indext 
Vol. X). 


Buytue, F. ‘An elegy on a late unfortunate lady’”’ was printed in November 
1735, pp. 674-75. 

BowDEN, SAMUEL. “To the Rt. Hon. Ld Vise. Weymouth on his late marriag 
with Miss Carteret,’’ August, 1733, p. 431; “The prayer of Cleanthes, the Stoi 
philosopher, to the supreme God,”’ October, 1735, p. 609; “To Mr. Samuel Hil 
on board the Salisbury man of war....,’’ March, 1736, pp. 1380-31; “MTO= 
OZTPEION: or, the mouse and oyster. A tragi-comic poem,’”’ November, 1736 
p. 674. The title of the poem printed in September, 1745, p. 494, reads ‘Tos 
beautiful young lady on her conveying a viper into a clergyman’s pocket.” 


Boyce, W. (spelled thus, not Boyse). 


Boy Le, Joun, fifth Earl of Orrery. ‘To the Rev. Dr. Swift, with a present of: 
paper book finely bound,” January, 1733, p. 40; “To Mr. Pope,” June, 1733, 7 
319 (cf. p. 371); “To Mrs. Rowe,’’ May, 1735, p. 269; “Lord Boyle’s answer t 
Mrs. Rowe,” June, 1735, p. 324. “On Westminster Abbey,’’ September, 1737 
p. 565, and “The poetick couple,” January, 1738, p. 42 (both signed “O’’) maj 
also be by Orrery. 


Boyse, SAMUEL. “The vanity of life; humbly inscrib’d to her Grace Henrietts 


Dutchess of Gordon ... . irregular ode,’’ December, 1736, p. 741 (reprinted it 
Chalmers, XIV, 545, as part of Deity); “To his Grace, John, Duke « 
Bedford ...., ’’ February, 1740, p. 83; “An ode sacred to the birth of th 


Marquis of Tavistock,” February, 1740, pp. 83-84; “Ode. Hope’s farewell, 
April, 1740, p. 193; ‘“‘Cupid’s revenge. An ode,’’ September, 1740, p. 463; ‘Hor 
ace, Ode i, Book I. Inscribed to James Douglas, M.D.F.R.S.,’’ October, 174 
p. 521; “To Caelia’s busk,””’ November, 1740, p. 567 (all of these poems of 17! 
are indexed under “‘Alcaeus,’’ Boyse’s pen name). “On platonic love,’’ Octobe: 
1741, p. 549. “Loch Rian,” May, 1742, pp. 269-70; “Ode... . to M. Voltair 
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aan ” July, 1742, p. 383; “Ode in praise of the British nation,’ July, 1742, pp. 
383-84; “The triumphs of naturé¢,’’ June, 1742, p. 324; July, 1742, pp. 380-82; 
August, 1742, pp. 435-36 (ef. March, 1780, pp. 140-41); ‘‘Stanza’s from Albion’s 
Triumph, an ode,” July, 1743, pj 378 (cf. R. H. Griffith, “Boyse’s Albion’s Tri- 
imph,” University of Texas studig¢s in English, No. 13 [1933], pp. 84-94; Profes- 
sor Griffith suggests that the ode “To Mr. Urban, on the conclusion of his Vol. 
XIII for the year 1743” [printed opposite the title-page] may also be from the 
pen of Boyse). ‘The character . |. . of Leonidas” was printed in March, 1742, p. 
156; “To Philargyrus,” in October, 1743, pp. 547-48. 

BRERETON, CuHar.orre. “To |Mr. J[ames] Mferedith],”’ June, 1737, p. 375. 
“On the death of a young gentleman” was printed in September, 1736, p. 546. 


BRERETON, JANE. ‘‘Melissa’s j|answer to the verses signed S.U. in the last 
magazine,” July, 1735, p. 382;/ ‘‘Merlin’s prophecy,’’ March, 1736, p. 160. 
“The rake’s taste,” September, 1737, p. 569 (signed ‘‘Mellissa’’) may be by Mrs. 
Brereton. Mrs. Brereton, née Jane Hughes, was the wife of Thomas Brereton, 
the dramatist (cf. John H. Codke, Bibliotheca cestriensis [Warrington, 1904], 
p. 35, and DNB, under Thomas Brereton). Dr. Carlson is undoubtedly right in 
identifying her as mother of Charlotte Brereton. 


BRERETON, Rosert. “A song,’ November, 1738, p. 600; ‘Echo in Christi 
natalem,”” December, 1738, p. 663; “Suspirium,”’ January, 1739, p. 40. These 
poems, two of which are dated |from Trinity College, Cambridge, are signed 
“Ro— B on,” and are very likely by Robert Brereton, who was admitted 
pensioner at Trinity, November|8, 1735, and later became vicar of Northop, 
Flintsshire (cf. Venn and Venn, Alumni cantabrigienses, I, 210). He is described 
as son of Thomas Brereton, but it is not clear whether he was thus son of Jane 
and brother of Charlotte Brereton. According to the DNB Thomas Brereton the 
dramatist left at his death in 1722 two surviving daughters. 





Brooke, Henry. “Prologue ta Gustavus Vasa, a tragedy,’’ April, 1739, p. 210. 


Brookes, RautpH. The “Dr. Brookes’ listed by Dr. Carlson was the Rev. 
Ralph Brookes of Ashney, Northants (cf. December, 1732, p. 1127, and Sep- 
tember, 1734, p. 504). 


Broome, WiuuiaM. “To the |Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Townshend, now Lady 
Cornwallis, on her picture, at Rainham,” September, 1739, p. 492. Odes 20 and 
36 of Anacreon were printed in Ndvember, 1729, p. 599, and Ode 56 in June, 1740, 
p. 308. 

BrownE, Isaac Hawkins. “On the praise of tobacco,” December, 1735, 
p. 731; February, 1726, p. 105. 

Browne, Mosgs. “On seeing a lady reading the Platonick Lovers, in the book- 
seller's shop,’’ May, 1734, p. 269; “To waiting near her father’s villa, on the 
banks of a river: a roundelay,”) March, 1735, p. 158 (signed ‘“Fidelius’’; in 
Browne's Poems [1739], p. 179); {‘Love’s recipe; or, the infallible doctor,” July, 
1735, p. 381 (signed “Fuscus’’; in| Browne’s Poems, p. 381); “To the west wind, 
after his Majesty had been above a month detain’d at Heloversluys, and once 
drove back,” January, 1737, p. 54 (signed ‘““AS——’’; in Browne’s Poems, pp. 
257-58); ‘A view from the castle jof Scarborough,’’ November, 1737, pp. 696-97; 
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“Vitae incommoda. Ad amicum R. N——n,” January, 1738, p. 44; ‘‘Eclogue V 
Renock’s despair. An imitation of Milton’s Lycidas,’’ May, 1740, pp. 253-54 
June, 1740, p. 308 (“from Mr. Browne’s Works lately publish’d’’); ‘“Musing by 
a river. To Mr. Lerpiniere. By Mr. Brown, copy’d from his works,” September 
1740, p. 464; “The Chinese style,’ April, 1742, p. 212 (signed “your friend and old 
correspondent, M. B.’’); “On the marriage of General Oglethorpe,” October, 1744 
p. 558 (cf. Nichols, Literary anecdotes, II, 21). The specimen of Ovid should be 
dated April, 1734, p. 211, and ‘“Trust in a Redeemer” March, 1736, pp. 160-61, 
“English ale,’’ November, 1737, p. 698, which Dr. Carlson tentatively assigns t 
Browne, is indexed under ‘‘Astrophil’’ (one of Browne’s many pseudonyms) and 
is in Browne’s Poems (1739), pp. 234-36. 


BroxHoLME, Noew. “In obitum Joannis Radclivii, M.D.,’’ April, 1738 
pp. 215-16. 

Bryan, W. “To the Rt. Hon. Henry Bromley, Esq.,” July, 1734, pp. 383-8 
(from the Universal spectator, but with forty lines newly added by the author 
“On his Grace the Duke of Grafton’s being at a concert performed in the assen- 
bly room in Bury, Nov. 29, 1734, by the author of the Epistle to Mr. Bromley, 
February, 1735, pp. 100-101; “On poetry and singing. Occasion’d by the en- 
couragement shewn to opera’s and Italian singers,” January, 1736, pp. 45-46 
These are signed “W. B.” and from the reference to Bury he would seem to be the 
“Count” Bryan described in the ‘‘Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban”’ as “a well- 
known character in Bury St. Edmunds.” I have been unable to identify him 
further. There is a note on this character by Aleyn Lyell Reade (Johnsonian 
gleanings, Part VI, pp. 154-56), but based mainly on the “Autobiography.” 


CamBrIDGE, RicHarRD OwEN. “On the happy nuptials of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and Augusta Princess of Sax-Gotha,’”’” December, 1738, p. 655. 


Carey, Henry. ‘The happy nuptials,’”’ November, 1733, p. 599; “A song for 
two voices. As sung at both playhouses [God save the King],’’ October, 174i 
p. 552. 

Carter, Exizaseru. ‘Integer vitae scelerisque purus, &c. Hor. Lib. I. Ode 22 
imitated,” March, 1738, p. 159 (signed “EL.’’); ‘A dialogue [between body ani 
mind],” January, 1741, p. 46. Are the lines ‘On the loss of my eminent and piouw 
friend, Mrs. Rowe’’ by Elizabeth Carter? They are excluded from the poems by 
“Eliza” in the index and are not in her collected poems. ‘Felix qui potuit.... 
should be dated June, 1738, pp. 315-16. 


Cave, Epwarp. In addition to the four poems listed in the “Autobiography « 
Sylvanus Urban,” the following seem to be by Cave (the first two are signed 
“$.U.’”’): [On the quarrel between Melissa and Fidelia], June, 1735, p. 321; “In 
dulgence better than severity,” June, 1735, p. 326; “To Melissa, in answer to he 
latter epistle,” August, 1735, p. 491; [To E.], January, 1737, p. 49. The title of th 
poem printed in July, 1734, p. 387, should read ‘In answer to some very different 
complaints sent to the author.”’ 


CHANDLER, Mary. Lines from The description of Bath, October, 1734, p. 56t 


CuasE, WiLu1AM. The following poems signed ‘““W. C——e’”’ may be by Chas 
whose Sixth epistle of the first book of Horace appears in the ‘Register of Books 
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April, 1740, p. 208. “Martial’s Qualem, flacce, rogas, &c., January, 1737, p. 51; 
“Upon the late sickness of her Grace, the Dutchess of Beaufort,’’ February, 1737, 
p. 118; “To Mr. John Lely, on ne paintings,’’ March, 1737, p. 181; ‘The history 
of love,’ December, 1738, p. 651); “On the birth of a male-infant. Irregular ode,” 
January, 1739, p. 44; ‘“The 6th epistle of the 1st book of Horace, imitated,’’ Febru- 
ary, 1739, p. 96; “‘Atale. Imitated from the second idyll of Bion,’’ March, 1739, 
p. 153; “Spring, a pastoral, from|the Greek of Bion,” March, 1739, p. 155; “Core- 
sus and Callirrhoe. A tale,” Mey 1739, p. 265. 

CueyYne, H. “To Dr. Cheyne, of Bath, on reading his works,”’ April, 1733, p. 
205. | 

CospEeNn, Epwarp. The following poems, unsigned, are quoted from the Week- 
ly miscellany; they are reprinted in Cobden’s Poems on several occasions (1748). 
“On the Queen’s grotto,” Janualry, 1733, p. 41; “‘Belinda’s canary-bird,”’ Febru- 
ary, 1733, p. 93 (in Poems, pp. 42-44, entitled “To her [i.e., Miss Poynter’s] canary 
bird’); “After a recovery from the small-pox,’’ March, 1733, p. 147; ‘“To Crassus 
concerning Stella,” April, 1733, }). 204 (in Poems, pp. 122-24, “To a rich heir con- 
cerning Stella’); ‘“‘A letter from ja young parson to an old one on the death of his 
favourite cow,’’ November, 1734, p. 604; ‘‘A sequel to Mr. Duck’s tale on truth 
and falshood,’’ March, 1734, p. 1/54. 





Cotuins, Witu1am. Dr. Carlson follows Birkbeck Hill and recent editors of 
Collins in attributing ‘“To Miss Aurelia C——+, on her weeping at her sister’s wed- 
ding’ (January, 1739, p. 41) to|John Swan rather than to Collins. The poem is 
signed “‘Amasius,” which, as Dr. Johnson revealed in a letter to John Nichols 
(ca. 1780), “was at that time the poetical name of Dr. Swan, who translated Syden- 
ham” (Letters, ed. Hill, II, 130-41). On the other hand, Johnson himself wrote of 
Collins that “he first courted the notice of the public by some verses To a lady 
Weeping, published in The Genittleman’s Magazine’ (Lives of the poets, ed. Hill, 
III, 342). Mr. P. L. Carver, in his very careful ‘‘Notes on the life of William Col- 
lins,” with a compliment to Hill’s “exhaustive” examination of the evidence, 
also transfers credit for the verges to Swan (Notes & queries, CLXXVII [1939], 
272). Hill did not notice, however, that there are two poems signed ‘‘Amasius”’ in 
this issue of the Gentleman’s (the other consists of some twenty lines in heroic 
couplet, headed “Left in Dr. Shaw’s translation of my Lord Bacon’s Works. .... i 
and no one, so far as I know, hag remarked Cave’s note (p. 43): ‘The two Poems 
sign’d Amasius in this Mag. are from different Correspondents. .... ” In any 
case the question as to Collins’ authorship can hardly be regarded as closed. 
There is little evidence, on the other hand, for regarding the verses “(On Hercules”’ 
January, 1738, p. 45) as by Collins (cf. Carver, p. 146). 

Connor, Tuomas. “A genuine elegy, wrote on the death of Thady Madden, 
Esq; son to Col. Madden, of the|county of Limerick,” September, 1740, p. 461. 

Date, THomas. ‘Epilogue to the Recruiting officer... . at the opening of 
the New Theatre, in Charles-Town in South Carolina, in 1734,’ May, 1736, p. 
288. 

DanreL, Ricwarp. ‘The royal penitent. Part of a paraphrase on Ps. 51,” 
October, 1738, pp. 541-42. 

De.acour, JaMEs. “To the Rev. Mr. Carthy in Dublin, upon his translation 
of Longinus,”’ September, 1734, jp. 502. 
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Devany, Patrick. “A riddle, to Lady C[{artere]t,”’ July, 1731, p. 306 (cf. p. 
537); ‘Verses left with a silver standish on Dean Swift’s desk,’’ January, 1733, p. 
40. 

Drxon,S. “The looking-glass,’’ December, 1740, p. 616; “On the new fashioned 
fans with motto’s,”’ ibid. (from Mrs. Dixon’s Poems on several occasions published 
at Canterbury, 1740 [cf. Halkett-Laing, IV, 379]). 

Dopstey, Roserr. “An epigram (‘Cries Caelia to a reverend dean’),” Janu- 
ary, 1737, p. 50 (cf. Chalmers, XV, 348). 

Drake, BenJaMin. “Drake upon Duck. A poem. On Mr. Stephen Duck’s 
celebrated poetry,” July, 1735, pp. 383-84; “The heretic,’’ November, 1735, p. 
678. 

Duck, STerHEN. “Ode humbly inscrib’d to the poet laureat .... ,’’ January, 
1731, p. 20 (from the London evening post); “The midsummer wish,” February, 
1731, p. 74; “On the Queen’s grotto,” December, 1732, p. 1121; “To the Rev. Dr. 
Freind, on his quitting Westminster-school,’’ March, 1733, p. 152; “Ingredients to 
make a sceptic,” April, 1733, p. 207; “An ode presented to their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, in Richmond-gardens, May 6,’’ May, 1736, p. 
281; “On a good conscience”’ and “On Mrs. L——s,” ibid. (‘from his Volume of 
Poems just publish’d’’); “On mites,’’ October, 1736, p. 614; Imitation of a Latin 
epigram on Eliza’s plucking laurel in Mr. Pope’s garden, August, 1738, p. 429. 


Duick, Joun. ‘Scarborough. A poem,” March, 1734, pp. 155-56; ‘To Mr. 
Royston,’’ October, 1738, p. 542 (signed “J. D.’”’ and listed in the index as by 
Duick); “An itinerant song. Inscrib’d to Mr. President Austin Ozell,’’ December, 
1739, p. 655 (unsigned, but listed in the index as by Duick; for Duick’s connection 
with the “‘Itinerants”’ club cf. the ‘Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban,” August, 
1856, p. 139); ‘Epistle to a learned friend going to travel,’ February, 1747, p. 95. 
‘Plaistow, a poem,” signed “J.D.” is by Jeremy Dummer (see below). The signa- 
ture “‘J.D.’’ accompanying the poem ““To Mr. Thomson .. . .”” (December, 1733, 
p. 656) refers to John Dennis, not to Duick. The translation of ‘““Ovid’s Amours, 
Book II, Elegy xi’’ should be dated April, 1734, pp. 210-11. The poem printed in 
September, 1735, p. 551, concerns the marriage of Miss Patty Wesley, not Westey. 
The “Two epigrams” should be dated April, 1736, pp. 224, 227; ‘“To Sylvanus, at 
Bath,’’ September, 1736, p. 543; “On the Itinerants society,’’ September, 1738, p. 
482. 

DumMeER, JEREMY. “Plaistow, a poem,” September, 1733, pp. 490-91; October, 
1733, p. 546. This is signed “J.D.’’ and is listed by Dr. Carlson as “‘probably by 
Duick.”” An obituary notice (May, 1739, p. 273), however, reveals Dummer’s au- 
thorship. Dummer was born in Boston, New England, and was for a time agent 
for Massachusetts Bay; he spent his last years in England and died at Plaistow, 
Essex, on May 19, 1739 (cf. DAB). 


DunkKIN, Witu1am. “Hymen’s triumph” was printed in May, 1743, p. 268. 
Dyer, Joun. Lines from The ruins of Rome, April, 1740, p. 196. 


Grierson, Constantia. “To Mrs. Mary Barber.... ,”’ August, 1735, p. 
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in Thee, each morning, O my God’),’’ November, 


1732, p. 1075. The Rev. George (;wyn (or Gwynn), who was lecturer at St. Mary- 


at-Hill, London, had died on Octe 
Venn, Alumni cantabrigienses, II 


Haicu (or Heian), RicHarp. 
Venn and Venn, Alumni cantabri 


HAWKESWORTH, JOHN. The 


ber 5 (cf. October, 1732, p. 1030). Cf. Venn and 
| 277. 

“Pharaoh's daughter,’’ June, 1740, p. 312. Cf. 
yienses, II, 281. 


‘(Ode to hope’ was printed in November, 1747, 


p. 536; “The two doves,” July, 1748, p. 326; ‘““Autumn,’’ September, 1748, p. 422; 


and ‘“‘Cloe’s soliloquy,’’ October, 

Hervey, Lorp. “From Lord 
mon on education,’’ November, 
1733, p. 659; “Verses on the E[ 
548 


Hitt, AARON. Prologue and e 


1749, p. 469. 


H——-y, to Mr. Poyntz, with Dr. Secker’s ser- 
1733, p. 602; “‘A satire on P——e,’”’ December, 
ar}l of Blurlingto]n. ... ,’’ September, 1736, p. 


bilogue to Eurydice, April, 1731, p. 168. 


Howarp, CuAR.Es, Earl of Calrlisle. ‘“The late Earl of C[{arlisl]e’s advice to his 


son...., August, 1739, p. 435 


Humpureys, Mr. [SAMUEL?]. 
,’ August, 1734, | 


“On Admiral Ve 


birth day. ... 
INGLES, A. 
p. 382. 
Izarp, Mr. The single poem | 
to Caelia, who blam’d him for v 
October, 1738, p. 538. Izard is a 
been able to identify this poet. 


(cf. May, 1738, p. 276). 
“To the Right Hble Sir Robert Walpole, on his 
. 446. 


rnon’s retreat ....’’ was printed in July, 1741, 
sted by Dr. Carlson is followed by “‘The excuse: 
yriting a satire on some ladies. By the same,”’ 
airly common surname in Sussex, but I have not 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL. Lines from London, May, 1738, p. 269. The ‘Autobiogra- 


phy of Sylvanus Urban”’ (Septem 
house,’ May, 1738, p. 271 (sign 


ber, 1856, p. 272) attributes ‘“The logical ware- 
ed “‘Philologus’’) to Johnson. As to Johnson’s 


authorship of “Friendship, an odp,” July, 1743, p. 376, which Boswell attributed 


to Johnson (Life, ed. Hill-Powell, 
New evidence supporting Johnso 
1747, pp. 239-40, has been offer¢ 
literary supplement, September 1 


Kunzius, Peter. [Latin vers 


I, 158), ef. Mr. Powell’s long note (I, 534-35). 
1’s authorship of the six poems printed in May, 
bd by J. Reading, “‘Poems by Johnson,” Times 
, 1937, p. 656. 


es on life, death, judgment, heaven and hell], 


Grentlenan’s magazine extraordinary, 1735, pp. 431-36 (cf. January, 1747, p. 40). 


Layna, H. “To Alexander Sti 


Lewis, RicHarp. The poems 
listed here. 


ahan’’ was printed in February, 1749, p. 86. 


liscussed by Dr. Carlson, pp. 189-92, should be 


Littie, Raupu. “To Mr. Urban, on the decision of the epigram prizes,’’ No- 
vember, 1735, p. 678; two epigrams, March, 1736, p. 158. 


LitTLETON, Epwarp. “Thes 
translation by Robert Luck); “A 


vider and poet,” July, 1737, p. 446 (with a Latin 
etter from Dr. Littleton .... ,” January, 1738, 


p. 42. For these poems see W. P. Courtney, Dodsley’s collection of poetry (1910), pp. 
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Luoyp, Jonn. “To the authors of the Bee,” July, 1733, p. 373. This was the 
Rev. John Lloyd of Golden-Sutton, Cheshire (ef. London magazine, August, 1733, 
p. 430). 

LoNnERGAN, E. ‘The dean and the country parson. An imitation of Virgil, 
Ecl. I,’’ March, 1739, p. 157. 

Luck, Ropert. “Aranea et poeta” (July, 1737, p. 446) is a translation of Lit- 
tleton’s poem (see above). If one assumes with Dr. Carlson that poems signed 
“R.L.” are by Luck, the following should be added: ‘The tryal,” February, 1736, 
p. 100; “Illustrissimae principi Mariae ad Hassiam naviganti,’”’ June, 1740, p. 312. 

LyTreLtton, GEorGE, Lorp. “Mr. Lyttleton to Mr. Poyntz,’’ September, 
1740, p. 459 (sent by a correspondent). 

MacponnE., J. Read: “Insigni authori miri admodum poematis prospects 
poeseos,’’ September, 1734, p. 508. 

Mater, Davin. “The birks of Innermay: a celebrated new Scotch song and 
tune,” September, 1737, p. 565 (unsigned); selections from Mustapha, February, 
1739, p. 95; “To Mira. From the country. By an eminent hand,” April, 1740, p. 
197 (cf. Chalmers, XIV, 45-46). 

Maurice, J. “To Mr. Blythe. Occasion’d by his beautiful elegy on the late 
Hon. Mrs. Devereux,” January, 1736, p. 49. 

Meca, J. “On Mrs. Juliana R—g——rs of Hull,”’ September, 1734, p. 502 
(dated from Hull, September 14, 1734). 


Menpez, J. “To Eliza” refers, of course, to Mrs. Carter. 





MerepiTH, JAMES. The “Character of Dr. H——gh”’ is addressed to Bishop 
Hough, not Hugh. ‘To a young lady of sixteen’’ should be dated November, 1736, 
p. 680. 

Mitcue.it, Mr. ‘The muse’s commission to Sir R. Walpole,’’ November, 
1732, p. 1076. This is possibly the poet Joseph Mitchell, whose death is noted Feb- 
ruary, 1738, p. 108. 

Montagu, Lapy Mary Worttey. “Farewell to Bath,” July, 1731, p. 305. 

Oa.e, George. ‘Verses on Mr. Brooke,” January, 1739, p. 40. 

Patren, THomas. ‘‘To the Prince,”’ May, 1739, p. 267. 

PEARSALL, RicHarD. Miss Marjorie Williams in her edition of Shenstone’s 
Letters (1939), p. 256 n., states that some of the poems of Pearsall, a ‘religious 
writer in the manner of the Rev. James Hervey,” appeared in the Gentleman’s in 
1736. The only poem in this style which I can identify is ‘On the death of Mrs. 
Sa—— E——rds, of Hentley near Oswestry, an unfortunate lady,’’ July, 1736, p. 
417 (signed “‘R.P.’’). 

Perkins, W. “On the 4th of Nov.,’’ November, 1732, p. 1075. 


Puities, AMBROSE. ‘“To Miss Georgina Carteret,’’ February, 1734, p. 94 (re- 
printed on the occasion of Miss Carteret’s marriage); ‘“Blest as th’ immortal gods 
is he’’ (signed Theophilus; reprinted from the Spectator), September, 1739, p. 493. 
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man and other poems (from Februa 
Professor Griffith’s Bibliography, } 
man’s: “Epitaph on Mr. Gay,” Ji 
of Evelyn on coins, presented to a } 


benefactions in the late frost, 1740. 


indexed as “by Mr. Pope’); ‘‘On 
45 (also December, 1741, p. 660 
Orrery’s,”” February, 1742, p. 102 
printed from the newspapers. The 
June, 1733, p. 320, which is quotec 
Swift (see below). 

Prick, H. [A Latin translatic 
1741, p. 601. This is Henry Price « 
369, 455, and C. H. Mayo, Biblio 


Ramsay, ALLAN. “To the H« 


August, 1737, p. 507. 
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ode performed at the castle of Dublin on her 
, p. 154. 


In addition to the numerous excerpts from the Essay on 


ry, 1733 on), several smaller pieces, according to 
ad apparently their first printing in the Gentle- 
ne, 1733, p. 319; ‘Wrote by Mr. P. in a volume 
1inter by a parson,”’ May, 1735, p. 269; “On the 
By an eminent hand,”’ March, 1740, p. 138 
the grotto at Twick’nham,” January, 1741, p. 
); ‘‘Tom Southerne’s birth-day dinner at Ld. 
Some of these, of course, may have been re- 
“Song (‘Flutt’ring spread thy purple pinions’),” 
1 as by Pope in Elwin-Courthope, IV, 489, is by 


n of Pope’s epitaph on Newton], November, 
f Poole (cf. Notes & queries, 4th ser., XII [1873], 
heca dorsetiensis [London, 1885], pp. 183, 291). 


nourable Duncan Forbes of Culloden... . ,”’ 


RoBERTSON (of Strowan), ALENANDER. ‘The looking-glass,’’ September, 1737, 


p. 564. 

Rowe, Exizaspetu. “On the de 
attempt of drawing Lord Boyle’s p 
versary of her husband’s death,” F 
band], February, 1740, p. 89. 

RYLAND, JOHN. According to N| 
a contributor to the Gentleman’s, 4 
sence from London, conducted th¢ 
The following pieces, signed ‘‘R.’ 
Lib. IV. Ode VII. imitated,’’ May 


Hawkesworth’s sister, whom Ryland married), May, 


taper. A nocturnal ode,” zbid.; ‘ 
241-42; ‘‘Hor. Lib. II. Ode III,” . 
by Johnson,”’ Times literary suppl 


SACKETTE, JOHN. Epigram (“ 
1742, p. 48. 

Savaae, Ricnarp. “The gentl 
occasioned by the vice-principal of 
Hon. Mrs. Knight, to the living of 
tions from The wanderer, May, 17 
1737, p. 375. ‘““To a young lady”’ ¢ 


ath of Laura,’’ May, 1735, p. 269; “On the vain 
cture....,’’ June, 1735, p. 324; “On the anni- 
'ebruary, 1739, p. 98; [On the death of her hus- 


ichols (Literary anecdotes, IX, 500), Ryland was 
ind “during Dr. Hawkesworth’s occasional ab- 
» Review department in it for a short period.” 
and “J.R.,” are probably by Ryland: ‘Hor. 
ch, 1747, p. 146; “To Miss H——”’ (probably 
1747, p. 241; “To a wax 
Time inexorable: and the remedy,” ibid., pp. 
July, 1747, p. 338. Cf. also J. Reading, ““Poems 
pment, September 11, 1937, p. 656. 


The world no nation has like this’), January, 


pman....,’’ December, 1734, p. 694; ‘‘Verses 
St. Mary-hall, Oxford, being presented by the 
Gosfield in Essex,’’ March, 1737, p. 178; selec- 
7, p. 310; selections from Publick spirit, June, 
ind ‘‘Verses to a young lady” (Carlson, p. 261) 


are the same poem (with a few changes in lines 17-18). “To Miss M.M.” should 


read “To Miss M.H.”’ 
man’s (March, 1738, p. 154). 
October, 1741, p. 547. 
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was printed in the Gentle- 
e “Epitaph on Mrs. Jones’”’ should be dated 
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SaviLLe, Henry. [A poem by Lord Hervey ‘“‘revers’d”’], September, 1736, p. 
548. 
Scorr, Joun. “Epidemick mortality, from Eccl. xii,’’ December, 1753, pp 


583-84; “Verses occasioned by the description of the Eolian harp... . ,’’ Novem- 


ber, 1754, p. 525 (both signed “‘R.S.’’); cf. Chalmers, XVII, 446. 


SHEBBEARE, JOHN. “Epitaph on Thomas Coster, Esq;’’ October, 1739, p 
545. 

SHENSTONE, WiLu1AM. “The country squire. A simile,’ January, 1738, p. 41 
(unsigned) ; ‘Flirt & Phil. A decision, for the ladies,” March, 1739, p. 153 (signed 
“S.S.”’); “Stanzas to the memory of an agreeable lady, buried in marriage to a per- 
son undeserving her,” March, 1739, p. 156 (signed “S.S.’’). “Upon riddles,” 
October, 1740, p. 519, also signed “‘S.S.,’’ may be by Shenstone, but it has appar- 
ently never been reprinted among his works. It is worth noting, however, that 
Shenstone was at this time engaged in the controversy in the Gentleman’s over 
riddles (Letters, ed. M. Williams, pp. 20-22). 


SHEPHERD, SAMUEL. “Verses to the Duke of Dorset,’’ May, 1736, p. 287. 


SHERIDAN, THomas. “A letter of advice to the Right Hon. John Earl of Or. 
rery,” July, 1735, p. 378. 

Sican, Jonn. Dr. Carlson lists two poems by ‘‘T. Sican.’’ The second, however 
(“The poet’s lamentation for the loss of his long wig . . . . in a scuffle with bailiffs”), 
is signed ‘J. Sican,’’ and is possibly by the young Irishman who corresponded with 
Swift (Letters, ed. Ball, passim) and was graduated B.A. from Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1733 (ef. G. J. Burtchaell and T. U. Sadleir, Alwmni dublinenses, p. 
751). Of two other poems, not listed by Dr. Carlson, “‘A poem sent to the Rev. Dr. 
Swift .... by T. Sican,’’ December, 1734, p. 699, and ‘““Mr. C——y’s apology for 
knocking out a news-boy’s teeth, who told him his works would not sell,”’ January, 
1735, p. 48 (signed “‘T. S——an’’), the former is certainly by John Sican (Ball, V 
267), and all four poems may very well be his. 

Sitvester, Tippina. ‘To the Prince of Orange on his approaching marriage 
with the Princess Royal,’’ February, 1734, p. 98; selections from Venus’s girdle, 
ibid., p. 99. For a biography of Silvester see Aleyn Lyell Reade, Johnsonian glear- 
ings, Part V (1928), pp. 205-6. 

Smitu, Georae. The “‘Paraphrase of the song of Deborah’”’ should be dated 
April, 1737, p. 244. 

Smirn, Joseru. [Lines against suicide], August, 1738, p. 431 (contributed by 
Z.B.); “A song,’ October, 1738, p. 543. 

Smiru, W. “The military funeral... . ,’”’ December, 1734, p. 700. 

SoMERVILE, Witu1aM. “To the Right Hon. the Lady Anne Coventry, upon 
viewing her fine chimney-piece of shell-work,’’ December, 1738, p. 654. 

SpENcE, JosePH. “On the happy nuptials of the Prince and Princess of Wales,” 
January, 1739, p. 39. 

Sracig, J. “Prologue to Fatal falshood,’”’ March, 1734, p. 158. 
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STANHOPE, Pu1.iP, fourth Earl of Chesterfield. ‘“To a lady on reading Sherlock 


upon death,” May, 1733, p. 263 ( 
lyrics (1938), p. 330, this had been 
the D 


according to N. Ault, A treasury of unfamiliar 
srinted in the Weekly register of May 12); “On 


ss of R——d,” Decemb¢r, 1738, p. 653. 


Sroxes, W. “One [reason] for rot drinking,” July, 1736, p. 417. 


Swan, JOHN. 
longing to a friend,”’ January, 1739 


lines “To Miss Aurelia C——r ...J. 


Swirt, JONATHAN. “Dr. Delar 
p. 537; “The grand question debat 
Swift at Sir Arthur Acheson’s in th 


Swift’s “Lady A——-s——n weary 
; “The lady’s dressing-room,”’ June, 1732, pp. 819-20; ‘‘A poor Ir-sh parson’s 


859 
prayer,’’ 2bid., p. 821 (the first pri 
p. 802); “A song (‘Flutt’ring spreac 


“Left in Dr. Shaw’s translation of my lord Bacon’s works, be- 


p. 40; “‘An ode,”” March, 1739, p. 151. For the 
,” see above under Collins. 


y’s riddle... . answered,’ December, 1731, 
od....,”’ February, 1732, pp. 623-24; ““Dean 
e North of Ireland,’ April, 1732, p. 717 (this is 
of the dean’”’; cf. Poems, ed. H. Williams, p. 


iting of “On the Irish bishops’’; cf. Williams, 
thy purple pinions’),”’ June, 1733, p. 320 (the 


first printing: Williams, pp. 660—6]); “Verses [on receiving a paper book from the 


Earl of Orrery],” July 1733, p. 372 


the first printing: Williams, pp. 609-11); ‘On 


the words—Brother Protestants, and Fellow Christians, so familiarly used by the 


advocates for the repeal of the test 
the first printing: Williams, pp. 


act in Ireland, 1733,’’ Supplement, 1733, p. 710 
809-13); epigrams against Carthy, October, 


1734, p. 569; November, 1734, p. 622 (some of these are by Swift; cf. Williams, 


pp. 665-72) ; 


Williams, pp. 672-74); “Verses spoken extempore .. . 


of hard duty,’”’ December, 1734, p. 


“On his own deafness,’’ November, 1734, p. 623 (the first printing: 


. on his curate’s complaint 
398 (the first printing: Williams, pp. 674-75); 


“The parson’s case,” ibid. (the first printing: Williams, pp. 676-77). ‘Bounce 


to Fop,’’ May, 1736, p. 286, and “Bi 
1745, p. 663, are incorrectly attr 
1140-41). 


TEMPLE, WituiaM. “To the rev 
some invective rhimes . . . . against 
May, 1735, p. 268 (signed ‘‘Wiltsl 
Wilts., who died on June 17, 1736; 
fies him as the probable author. 


yuts rimés. On Signora Domitilla,’’ December, 
ibuted to Swift (cf. Williams, pp. 1135-36, 


erend descendant of John Bunyan, author of 
that ingenious gentleman Ri. Savage, Esq.,”’ 
hire’). Temple was a clothier of Trowbridge, 
he obituary notice (July, 1736, p. 423) identi- 


Tuomas, D. “To Richard Savage Esq; son to the late Earl Rivers,’’ Novem- 


ber, 1736, p. 678 (with a letter, da 


1736). 


THomson, JAMES. “A song (‘Cé 
1736, p. 103; “Character of Ld. Tal 
1737, p. 372; “On the report of a w 
oyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to Mallet’s Mustapha, February, 1 
May, 1739, p. 264. 


TitLey, Water. “Hor. Ode II, 





ted from Neath, Glamorganshire, October 12, 


me gentle god of soft desire!’),’’ February, 
Ibot, late Chancellor of Great Britain,’ June, 
ooden bridge,’ August, 1737, p. 511; “‘To his 
. An ode,”’ September, 1737, p. 569; Prologue 
739, p. 95; Lines from Edward and Eleanora, 


Book III. imitated,’”’ December, 1740, p. 616. 
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Tomxkyns, Mr. “Beauty and innocence,’’ October, 1739, p. 545 (signed 
“Auramantulus”). See John Wooll, Biographical memoirs of the late Revd. Josep) 


Warton, D.D. (London, 1806), p. 107. 

Trapp, Josepu. “To the Queen. On the death of Prince George of Denmark, 
June, 1738, p. 317. 

TREVANION, Mr. “To the Right Hon. the Earl of Orrery,’’ March, 1738, ; 


155. 


VauGuaN, Artuur. “To Doctor Swift, on reading his poem call’d the Lady’ 


dressing-room. .... By a student of St. John’s College, Cambridge,” August 
1734, p. 447 (signed “A. V—gh-n”’). Cf. Venn and Venn, Alumni cantabrigiens: 
IV, 294. 


Victor, Mr. “On the death of Brigadier General Vesey, governour of the Royal 


Hospital in Dublin,’ October, 1736, p. 616. 


Wa.ms.Ley, GILBERT. It seems very doubtful that all poems signed ‘“G.W 
should be attributed to Walmsley. Other poems with the same initials which Dr 


Carlson does not list are: “The exchange,’’ May, 1736, p. 286; “To a lady pre 


senting fruit,’ July, 1736, p. 417; “On Mr. Thomson’s picture . . . . ,’” December 
1736, p. 743. 


Warp, Joun. ‘To a lady with some carnations,” April, 1739, p. 211; “Wri 


afterwards upon seeing one of them faded in her bosom,”’ ibid. 


WarTON, JosepH. ‘“Sappho’s advice,’ October, 1739, p. 545 (signed ‘‘Moni- 


torius”’). Cf. John Wooll, Biographical memoirs, p. 107. 

Wess, Foster. The “Aenigma” and “Imitation of Horace, Bk. IV, Ode § 
(June, 1740, pp. 311, 312) are separate poems. The poem of January, 1742, 
46, is a paraphrase of Horace, Book I, Ode 34. ‘“Telarius” also submitted a sonne 
“from an old manuscript of French poems.... ,” April, 1740, p. 194. 


WHITEHEAD, Pau. “Characters from the State-dunces,” June, 1733, pp. 31/- 
18; “To Mr. Brooke .... ,’’ May, 1739, p. 266. 

WINSTANLEY, JoHN. ‘The laureat sentenc’d,’’ November, 1733, p. 601 (uw: 
signed); ‘“‘The secret blabb’d,”’ June, 1737, p. 375 (signed ‘“‘Fitz-Ab’’). These ar 
reprinted in Winstanley’s Poems (Dublin, 1742), pp. 44, 139-40. This volume cor- 
tains poems not by Winstanley, however, and the identification cannot be certain 


Yate, Ricuarp. ‘Prize epigrams, no. III,” January, 1735, p. 45; two epigrams 
April, 1735, p. 211; “The true origin of life and death... . ,”” November, 173i 
p. 673; “Prize poems no. XVII’ translated,” ibid. The poem in April, 1735, } 
216, should be entitled ‘‘A description of Elden-hole. .... ” The “Letter to M: 
| Sere ” (January, 1736, pp. 4-6) is not a poem. 

Dona.p F. Bonp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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re of travel including voyages, geographical 
vrecks and expeditions, Vol. II: The New 
Cox. (‘University of Washington publica- 
ire,’ Vol. X.) Seattle, Wash., May, 1938. 


at a literary appreciation of English travel- 
Middle Ages to the present day. By M. H. 
ria, 1938. Pp. 128. 

sor Cox finishes the large task of listing in 
rliest date ascertainable down to and includ- 
bn foreign travels, voyages, and descriptions 
r with translations from foreign tongues and 
1 works—that is to say, so far as they have 
1935], v). Volume I provided references to 
ivigations, and travels to various parts of 
nd Africa. The present volume includes the 
puth America and adjacent regions, descrip- 
ralia, and other publications relating to the 
wing headings: ‘Directions for travellers,’’ 
[aps and atlases,” ‘Military expeditions,” 
es, disasters, shipwrecks,” ‘Fictitious voy- 
ference,” and “Bibliographies.” A list of 
bx to both volumes complete the work. 

ween the years 1660 and 1800 (the section 


am most competent to pass judgment) re- 


accuracy and completeness. In a work so 


hd omissions. Some cf these, Professor Cox 
f his net wide, he caught much that he did 


” he writes (preface, I, v), “‘such as tracts 
ip through, save such as turned up with the 
» chose, regrettably I think, to ignore the 
losophical transactions of the Royal Society, 
ttempt to find the ones which appeared in 
ravel books written before 1800 but first 
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which require them. Even so, the lists could 
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has done, modern learned journals and, so far as North America is concerned, 
the publications of the various state historical societies. One is puzzled to 
know why more use was not made of these last. The principle of excluding 
books not printed in Great Britain does not apply to the addenda, and rightly 
so. Much of this material could indeed be judged “small fry,” but it is not 
infrequently ‘small fry” of some interest and importance. These restrictions 
must not, however, be taken too seriously. Where so much is given it were 
perhaps ungrateful to ask for more. Professor Cox has creditably performed 
a difficult and arduous task—how arduous only those will fully understand 
who have attempted to perform similar labors in the immense and hitherto 
poorly charted areas of English travel literature. 

Dr. Braaksma’s little book represents an attempt to evaluate as literature 
the various descriptions of Persia written originally in English and covering 
the period from the Middle Ages to the present day. There are detailed 
analyses of Sir John Mandeville and Sir Thomas Herbert, while more sum- 
mary treatments are allotted to such writers in the later periods as James 
Morier, Gertrude Bell, Benjamin Burges Moore, Edward Granville Browne, 
and John Dos Passos. Although Dr. Braaksma has read his travelers with 
attention and has courage to speak his mind, one comes away from his book 
disappointed. There are generalizations of questionable value like the follow- 
ing: “In Morier’s Journeys, as in the works of most travellers of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries all this violent and rhetorical talk about 
‘emotion’ has to us a ring of insincerity, of artificiality” (p. 76) and “‘Not so 
most Victorian travellers, who often ceased, in an age of increasing tasteless- 
ness, to trouble whether an object was ugly or beautiful, provided it was 
costly, men of an age in which ‘price’ had, in the popular estimation, taken 
the place of beauty” (p. 80). Moreover, the criteria used by Dr. Braaksma 
for determining what should be included for study seem too restrictive. Stat- 
ing that he has “purposely avoided all efforts at exhaustiveness,”’ he explains 
that he has chosen to stress only “what appeared to me of the greatest im- 
portance” (p. 10) and to select those “books which are wel-known [sic] and 
still read’ (p. 11). The application of these criteria inevitably caused him to 
ignore much that the serious student would like to have treated. The long 
period from the end of the seventeenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century is dealt with in a very sketchy fashion. Dr. Braaksma’s explanation, 
which few will be inclined to accept, is that one “can hardly be expected to 
read upwards of one hundred travel-books of which the greater part are dis- 
tinctly sub-literary” and that no work in this long period “marks itself off 
either by graphic description or fascination of style” (p. 71). The fact is 
that the author succumbs too easily to the temptation to judge the literature 
of the past by twentieth-century presuppositions. Had his method been 
more historical, he would have been able to present Herbert, for example, 
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with less condescension and at least to mention John Fryer and Jonas Han- 
way. It is pleasant, and also germane, to point out in this connection that 


he admires Dos Passos and intery 
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Studies in itconology: humanistic 
Erwin Panorsky. New York 
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themes in the art of the Renaissance. By 
: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 262. 
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f Renaissance paintings his wide knowledge 
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examine in successive chapters the 
the allegorical treatment of Time 


priate illustrations, the author proceeds to 
primitivistic paintings of Piero di Cosimo, 
as a figure, the blindness of Cupid, and the 


Neo-Platonic themes in the work of Bandinelli, Titian, and Michelangelo. In 


the development of these topics | 
pretations for the allegory of a nu 

This book should prove of un 
literature. It deals with many of 
tion which face students of Spen 
stances out of many—and shows 
any representational idea back thr 
ing. It also shows that the search 
often bitterly attacked in the last 
which are of interest not merely t 
enlarge their enjoyment of art thr 
are looking at. Students of the E 
recent work of Willard Farnhan 
elucidate literature will find that 


e suggests new and usually superior inter- 
nber of interesting paintings. 
usual interest to students of Renaissance 
he same problems in allegorical interpreta- 
ser or of the emblem books—only two in- 
the importance of tracing the history of 
ugh its various changes of form and mean- 
for sources and parallels, which has been so 
generation, may produce brilliant results 
io research scholars but to all who wish to 
ough a better understanding of what they 
nglish Renaissance who have followed the 
and Theodore Spencer in using art to 
Panofsky has very fruitfully reversed the 


process and used literature to elucidate art. Classical scholars also will en- 


joy the wealth of material supplie 


1 here on the treatment of classical themes 


in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Piero di Cosimo, who was inspired 
by the passages on primitive life in Lucretius, offers an especially fascinating 


field for interpretation. One notes 


with pleasure that three of his paintings 


on this subject may be seen in American museums. 
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The presence of ninety-two plates in this volume adds greatly to its use- 
fulness, since the reader is able in every case to observe for himself the ele- 
ments in the pictures which are being discussed. These plates, and the charm- 
ing lucidity of the author’s presentation, make it a delightful book to read 
and to own. Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Bernard Flexner it has been 
published at a price which will permit scholars and students to own it. 

LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown University 


The mirror for magistrates. Edited from original texts in the Huntington 
Library by Lity B. Campseti. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1938. Pp. viiit+ 554. 
That Professor Campbell has performed a monumental service to six- 

teenth-century scholarship by presenting the text here beautifully printed 

and the sixty-page introduction setting forth her bibliographical, biographical, 
and critical findings must be the verdict of any informed reader. Her scholar- 
ship is accurate, broadly based, and vital. Thus it becomes graceless to ask, 
as one might wish, that she had done more. By omitting the work of John 

Higgins, first printed in 1574, and that of Thomas Blenerhasset, published in 

1578, she has kept her reprint within the compass of a single volume, and she 

has hewn to the line, to what might be called the Baldwin-Ferrers line, running 

from 1555 to 1587. In her biographies of the authors she makes large contri- 
butions to our knowledge of several interesting men. 

Professor Campbell rightly calls attention to the lack of helpful studies of 
the Mirror with reference to “its experiments in verse, its critical theory, 
its poetic vocabulary, its embodiment of a new conception of tragedy, and 
similar matters where darkness should be turned into day.” Again, the scope 
of her plan and the size of her volume did not allow her to pursue these aims 
in her introduction; but she does include a few wise pages upon the conception 
of history and the political teaching to be found in the Mirror. One minute 
but interesting fact may be noted here: whereas the nineteen poems pub- 
lished in 1559 run to an average length of 167 lines, the fifteen poems added 
1563-78-87 average 441 lines. This is merely another result of that itch for 
dilation which afflicted versifiers in those fallow decades of English poetry. 

This review will mention one very minor fault in Professor Campbell’s in- 
troduction and then suggest a more important correction. The minor fault is 
that of overenthusiasm, or perhaps overstatement, in two or three phrases. 
On page 21, for example, we are told that the men who wrote the Mirror “had 
intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the happenings they wrote about.” 
What the editor may have meant is that they knew a good deal about public 
affairs; but her statement makes them eyewitnesses of events in decades and 
centuries before their births. Again, I do not believe that the compilation of 
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A treatise of moral philosophy or any other of his accomplishments earns for 


William Baldwin the title of “phil 
larly, is Chaloner’s In laudem He 
p. 31) after critical reading and 
thusiastic venture? 

The more important suggestion 
Thomas Sackville (pp. 35-39) fails) 
reference to the Mirror. This is n 
and the possible interpretations o 
see it, is to combat an error which 
Lee”’ 
tichard Niccols which gave rise t 
the documents to substitute for t 
“attributed to Sackville the origina 
read Niccols and believed the atty 


sopher,” given him on page 23. And, simi- 
nrict Octavi called ‘‘a great Latin poerm”’ 
tomparison with others, or only at an en- 


is that Professor Campbell’s discussion of 
to tell what Sackville intended to do with 
»t the place to reproduce all the evidence 
it. What Professor Campbell does, as I 
“has persisted through Warton to Sidney 


(p. 37), while accepting the very misinterpretation of the words of 


) the error, and offering no explanation of 
1e erroneous one. She writes that Niccols 
] design”’ (p. 37) of the Mirror. So Warton 
ibution; so Professor Campbell reads him 


and denies the attribution. But the words she immediately quotes from Nic- 


cols make no such attribution. Ni 
win, that Sackville intended ‘‘to 
to mean complete or improve, or bot 


‘cols says, borrowing the verb from Bald- 
erfect”’ the work. I take perfect, so used, 
h. 


i=) 


Let us suppose that Sackville had been asked, after the “original design’’ 
had been formed and partially carried out, to write the story of Buckingham. 
Let us suppose that he then formed a plan of arranging and linking all the 


stories of the Mirror—a plan whi 
plan (or planlessness) of Baldwin 


h he deemed an improvement upon the 
and Ferrers. Suppose that he wished to 


draw the stories unto a unified whple, a dream-vision involving a journey to 


the underworld and to heaven, led 


by Sorrow, in the course of which the poet 


would meet the shades of various unfortunate English worthies and listen to 
their complaints. His plan, we sep, owed something to Dante, Virgil, and 


Homer. Suppose he then decided t 


iat the first spirit to be met should be that 


of Buckingham. Finally, let us suyppose that Sackville intended also to write 


verse-links, describing his meetings 
manner of Lydgate, moralizing up 


with the various protagonists (also, in the 
om the preceding story), and to get rid of 


the prose-links which Baldwin had|supplied and was supplying. 
But these are not mere suppositions. They represent what Baldwin and 
Niccols tell us, or what we may infer from their statements and from the In- 


duction itself. Professor Campbell 
duces the character of the Duke o 
plaint, and neither in manuscript n 
evidence of having been written 

Conqueror to the Duke of Bucking} 


7 


decides (p. 38) that “the induction intro- 
Buckingham in preparation for his com- 
r in printed form does the work bear any 


to introduce tragedies from William the 


am.”’ Once we allow, however, that Buck- 


ingham’s complaint was to be placed first, we find that the Induction would 
serve very well to introduce tragedies from the Duke of Buckingham to Wil- 


liam the Conqueror, or to anyone ¢ 


Ise. Once the whole is made a journey to 
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the abodes of spirits,! the order of complaints will be determined on grounds 
other than straight chronology. 
As for evidence in the Induction, Sorrow said to the poet: 
I shal the guyde first to the griesly lake, 
And thence vnto the blisfull place of rest. 
Where thou shalt see and heare the playnte they make, 
That whilom here bare swinge among the best [lIl. 176-79]. 


This means that more people than one are to talk; some of them are in the 

lower world, some in heaven. See also lines 149-54, which promise the sight 

of “worthy men.”’ And when Buckingham is introduced (1. 533), we read: 
Then first came Henry Duke of Buckingham, 


which leaves room for a second, and others. 

Hence instead of attributing ‘to Sackville the original design”’ (as earlier 
scholars mistakenly did) or ignoring what Baldwin says about Sackville’s 
intention (as the present editor does), I suggest that we may believe that 
Sackville projected a rearrangement of the existing poems (with new links 
written for them) and the filling-out with additional complaints drawn from 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, all within the framework of a 
journey to the underworld and to heaven, and with the complaint of Bucking- 
ham placed first. Had he not been “called to a more serious expence of his 
time in the great State-affaires of his most royall Ladie and Soueraigne’’ (as 
Niccols puts it), he might have carried out his project, to the improvement oi 
the work. Instead, he “left the dispose thereof to M. Baldwine, M. Ferrers 
and others, the composers of these Tragedies, who continuing their methode 
which was by way of dialogue or interlocution? betwixt euery Tragedie, gaue it 
[Sackville’s Induction] onely place before the Duke of Buckinghams con- 
plaint.”’ It was really intended, as it deserved, to be the induction to the 


whole—but a different whole. 
Hoyt H. Hupson 


Princeton University 


The meaning of Hamlet. By Levin L. Scutcxinc. Translated from the 
German by GraHam Rawson. London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. ix+189. 

This translation of a German work published in 1936 has been revised and 
added to by the author. According to Mr. Schiicking, “one of his chief aims, 
in contrast with those of other Shakespearian scholars, has been to indicate 

1 I am aware that Baldwin understood the journey to be only to ‘‘the Graue’’ (Miss 
Campbell's ed., p. 346), not to Hell and Heaven. I suggest that the verses here quoted 
represent Sackville’s original Dantesque intention; but that he immediately ran into the 
sort of difficulties suggested by the prose after-link. 


2 I italicize this phrase to call attention to the fact that Niccols understood the project 
of Sackville to involve a change of the ‘‘method” of introducing and linking the complaints 
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the relationship between Shakespdare’s personal outlook and art, and the 


intellectual tendencies of the time. 
has been, when discussing certain ¢ 


.... Nevertheless the author’s ambition 
utstanding passages, to try and discover 


wherein lie, for us, the secrets of the almost miraculous effect of Shakespeare’s 


art” (p. viil). 
The basis of Mr. Schiicking’s u1 


found in his description of the play 


derstanding of the art of Hamlet is to be 
as a “baroque” work, an idea developed 


in the first section, ‘“Hamlet as a work of art,” and implicit throughout the 


long second section, ‘“‘SSummary an 
mentary is not aimed at a consiste 


1 commentary on the action.’”’ This com- 
it analysis of the play with a view to re- 


lating the parts into a coherent $cheme of the action. On the contrary, 


Mr. Schiicking finds that the play 


lacks “harmony of parts’’; “in fact,” he 


insists, “it can hardly be maintained that the parts are in any way carefully 


related to the whole” (p. 64). The 
Hamlet he finds in its variety and pr 
exaggeration, tragedy in proximity 
proximity with brutality; in shifts 
most”; in morbidity of feeling ar 
These baroque features arouse the 3 
an art, that can offer us so much 
although he calls attention to a dis 
sincerity, “Yet all blemishes fade 
achievement”’ (p. 66). 

There are certain limitations, h« 
secret of the art of Hamlet for u 
baroque, at the most it can merely 
such characteristics which it shares 
or with others of the arts, in its ow 
features of relationship and order w 
can alone form the basis of our uj 
baroque style as variety, contrast, 
in themselves—either good or bad 
has its bad uses and is careful to n¢ 
threshold of the baroque” and does r 


merits of baroque art as exemplified in 
ofusion ; in violent contrasts, such as witty 
with comedy, and delicacy of feeling in 
bf mood and “tempo forced to the utter- 
d the expression of unbridled passions. 
huthor’s admiration: ‘‘How inexhaustible 
without being overloaded” (p. 2)! And 
tressing number of flaws, he asserts in all 
before the greatness of Shakespeare’s 


wever, to this way of searching out the 
s. Granted this particular definition of 
Show us that the play possesses such and 
in common with works of the same kind, 
1 time. It will not illuminate for us those 
hich are unique with this play and which 
nderstanding of it. Such qualities of the 


rapidity of tempo, and the like are not— 


Mr. Schiicking is aware that the style 
te that Shakespeare stands ‘‘only on the 
ot, therefore, partake of its less admirable 


traits (p. 8). Nevertheless, the concept of “baroque” often ends up as a 


critical norm with a final justificatic 


n of its own. Thus, Mr. Schiicking raises 


certain objections to Hamlet’s failure to kill the king at prayer and then adds: 
“But it must not be forgotten that baroque exaggeration of the desire for 
vengeance had come to be a convention in the Elizabethan ‘drama of re- 





venge’ ”’ (p. 138; ef. also p. 29). It is not easy to see why a similar statement 
could not be used to justify the crudest excess of the dullest revenge play ever 
written. With such an approach to the play, moreover, it becomes impossible 
to make qualitative judgments except in terms of isolated parts—the theatri- 
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cal effectiveness of a particular scene, the portrayal of a character, the expres- 
sion of some profound thought. One wonders at times whether some of the 
criticisms might not have been readily eliminated were Mr. Schiicking less 
eager to illustrate the peculiarities of the baroque or to find the ultimate unity 
in the genius of Shakespeare shining through the imperfect but imposing 
plenitude of Hamlet. 

A good part of the discussion is devoted to a resolution of certain problems 
through the aid of historical scholarship. No one will dispute the importance 
of such studies, but it is possible to push the method too far, especially 
when the analysis of the art is one which treats the parts as readily separable. 
To select but one instance, we are told that those who are not familiar with 
Elizabethan psychological theories of melancholy ‘certainly cannot come to 
any satisfactory conclusions about Hamlet’s character, and the motives that 
prompt his actions must always remain obscure to them” (p. 27). It is surely 
not an exalted view of the play which places the humblest reader of a few 
recent monographs in an enviable position as critic of Shakespeare in com- 
parison with a Johnson, Coleridge, or Bradley. Moreover, it is easy to make 
the historical explanation an end in itself, with the result that such an in- 
portant scene as Hamlet’s first interview with Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 
is looked upon as loosely connected with the rest and “written with an eye to 
indulging the contemporary taste for paradox and aphorism” (p. 62), and the 
scene in which Hamlet berates his mother is considered “‘a typical example 
of the ‘humour’ of a melancholic” (p. 30). 

Indeed, in spite of the obvious admiration for Hamlet shown in this study, 
it is difficult to avoid the impression of the play as abounding in glaring im- 
perfections, inconsistencies, and crude technical contrivances. Even in the 
discussion of the style and language, in which Mr. Schiicking finds some of the 
clearest marks of Shakespeare’s genius, his critical methods reveal some con- 
fusion, even though he follows Miss Spurgeon’s lead in looking for patterns oj 
consistency in the imagery. He can say of a figure of speech used by Laertes: 
“But this comparison of the tender feelings of a girlish heart with the artillery 
fire of an army in battle seems to us almost absurdly artificial, so that we ask 
ourselves whether such ‘conceits’ could really have been to the liking of 
Shakespeare himself, who preferred ‘no matter in the phrase that might 
indict the author of affection’ ” (p. 52). The proper question to ask seems to 
be, not whether Shakespeare liked such figures or no, but whether our own 
inability to find a place for them in a coherent and sympathetic understanding 
of the play does not argue a serious limitation either in our sensibility for 
such a work of art or in the critical ideas by means of which we attempt to 
understand it. 

M. E. Prior 


Northwestern University 
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The critical works of John Dennis, Vol. I: 1692-1711. Edited by Epwarp 


Nites Hooker. Baltimore: Jo 


ins Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. xii+537. 


This is the first volume of an elition which, when completed, will gather 


into two volumes the whole of De 


unis’ critical writing. The present volume, 


including all the essays and prefades published through June, 1711, contains 


the bulk of Dennis’ criticism. T 


1e second volume will include some new 


material from letters and unpublished manuscripts as well as the later pub- 


lished works. 


The text is conservative. Dennis’ capitals and commas are retained, and 


typographical errors even so gross 
allowed to stand (p. 405). Mr. Ho 
roman type for italic and italic f¢ 


as a twice-garbled quotation from Pope are 
ker follows W. H. Durham in substituting 
and 


r roman in several essays. The type 


page are pleasant and readable, the format of the whole book agreeable, and 


the text careful and accurate. 
The most interesting feature 
notes.’ In addition to the usual 


of the first volume is the “explanatory 
explanations of topical references, literary 


allusions, ete. (for a few of which Mr. Hooker draws upon Durham and Spin- 
garm), many of these notes go far beyond mere exegesis. Typical of many 


” 


others is the note on ‘‘machines 
fluctuations of Dennis’ opinion th 
of quotation from representative c 
lish, and concludes by relating th 


in the epic, which begins by tracing the 
rough his work, proceeds to almost a page 
mtemporary critics, both French and Eng- 
e whole discussion to the development of 


the historical viewpoint in criticism (pp. 460-62). Such notes have a useful- 


ness comparable to that of collecti¢ 
In one respect the procedure f« 
tunate. Dennis’ critical method 


ns like Vial and Denise. 
llowed in the explanatory notes is unfor- 
nakes misrepresentation of his views al- 


most unavoidable in a commentary on particular statements removed from 


their context. As Dennis explains 


in the Proposals prefixed to his Grounds of 


criticism, his theorizing begins with an analysis of ‘‘Poetry in general... . 


its Nature, and its End, and the m 
that End.” Poetry in general is tl 
Greater and the Less,’’ and these 
Dennis promises to show the specis 
as well as those each one has as a 
instance of poetry in general; a ti 
to the Nature of the Greater Poetr 
(pp. 330-32; ef. pp. 215-16, 281-84 
sitions Dennis lays down may be 
single branch of it, or only to some 
In a writer following such a m¢ 
general’ can safely be inferred fro} 


pans which it ought to use for the attaining 
hen divided into ‘‘two great Branches, the 
in turn subdivided into a series of genres. 
1 qualities which are peculiar to each kind, 
member of its particular branch and as an 
ragic drama, for example, must “come up 
y in general, and of Tragedy in particular” 
etc.). Throughout his criticism the propo- 
applicable to the whole art of poetry, to a 
one genre. 

pthod, no general law covering “Poetry in 
n any statement considered apart from its 





context. Yet the tendency of Mr. 


Hooker’s procedure is inevitably to make 
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just such inferences. A minor but rather clear illustration is given by a note 
on the use of simile in tragedy and by another on Milton’s style. In the first, 
Mr. Hooker remarks that opposition to simile “‘was one of the forces making 
for simplicity of style both in prose and verse”’ (p. 424). In the second, he sug- 
gests that appreciation of Milton during the early eighteenth century indi- 
cates ‘‘a strong tide of protest” against the ‘then current tendency toward the 
‘purification’ or simplification of diction.” 

These two comments, taken together, imply a clear-cut conflict or con- 
tradiction in Dennis’ thought and in the neoclassical system of ideas generally. 
In fact, however, the two “tendencies” or “forces” appear to be in conflict 
only if it is forgotten that one applies to tragedy and the other to epic. Most 
neoclassical critics agreed that in moments of intense feeling men cannot pause 
to construct similes. In tragedy, which represents men speaking in times of 
sorrow and pain, simplicity of language was necessary; but in epic, which is 
impersonal and nondramatic, the language might often be complex, elaborate, 
and full of comparisons. “Simplicity,” in other words was not a general prin- 
ciple equally valid throughout the whole hierarchy of genres but was a quality 
required, by reason of their particular nature, in certain kinds. Like most 
studies based upon a compilation of parallel passages, Mr. Hooker’s notes too 
often represent as static and absolute terms and principles which are relative 
or which are true only in certain contexts. 

A general essay on Dennis as a critic is promised in the second volume of 
this edition. In the notes there is some suggestion of special pleading on 
Dennis’ behalf—Mr. Hooker probably exaggerates the “deep interest whic) 
Wordsworth and Coleridge took in Dennis’s criticism’? and is perhaps too 
ready to defend Dennis against the charges of Dr. Johnson and Saintsbury 
(pp. 435, 449, 525)—but in general his treatment of the critic is illuminating 
and judicious. Dennis is one of the more significant minor critics of the neo- 
classical period. Since his criticism has never been collected, and since less 
than a third of it has previously been reprinted in scholarly texts, Mr. Hook- 
er’s edition is a valuable contribution to the available materials for the study 
of neoclassical literary theory. 

Hoyt TROWBRIDGE 
University of Wisconsin 


1 P. 430; cf. R. D. Havens, Influence of Milton (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 64—66. 

2 Pp. ix and 508. Hooker finds a similarity, which seems to me specious, between 
Wordsworth's definition of poetry and Dennis’ conception of it as ‘‘an Imitation of Nature, 
by a pathetick and numerous Speech”’ (pp. 215 and 484 n.). 
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